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SOME WORDS ABOUT MUSIC AND THE MOD- 
ERN OPERA. 


Ir is with an apology equally humble and ele- 
gant that Bacon commences his thirty-seventh 
essay, that upon ‘* masques and triumphs,’”’ by 
asserting, ‘‘that since princes will have such 
things, it is better that they should be graced 
with elegancy than daubed with cost.”’ Substi- 
tuting the words “‘the public’ for princes, the 
principle stated above holds now as true as any 
other of those matchless aphorisms, which, set in 
close but distinct succession, remind one of a cost- 
ly rosary of priceless pearls, each unique in itself, 
yet harmonizing in perfection with each other on 
the one simple link that unites them all. 

“* Masques and triamphs’’ in the days of Bacon 
were undoubtedly much more intended for the sole 
edification and enjoyment of royalty than now, 
when queen or king going in state adds but little 
to the excitement, and incredible crowds stationed 
at the doors of her majesty's theatre on a Lind 
night. (We believe, by the bye, the young ac- 
tress’ name is to be in use for the future to express 
the latest invention in suffocation ** Linding’’— 
“being Linded.””) The days when pageants 
were but vehicles of the grossest personal flattery 
have departed, 


Like that fair vestal throned in the west, 


who most delighted in the seductive extravagance ; 
yet may we trace in the elaborate and quaint con- 
ceits of those mythological absurdities the germ 
of that taste which now has risen, and is continu- 
ally rising, to a higher pitch of popular enthusiasm 
in the increasing love and general frequenting of 
the modern opera. 

In spite of our chill clime, and hearts asserted 
to be dead to the electric power that galvanizes a 
whole audience of Italians at some favorite mor- 
ceaur into a state of nothing short of temporary 
insanity—in spite of the comparative rarity of the 
gifts of voice and genius amongst the sons and 
daughters of our own land—gifts every year 
more lavishly acknowledged to those who will 
trust them for six months across the grey wa- 
ters of the channel—in spite of the bitter and 
rancorous contempt heaped upon the first struggles 
of the opera in England by persons utterly inea- 
pable of foreseeing the power and perfection of its 
maturer age—in spite of these and numerous 
other disadvantages, the sway and success of the 
opera and its followers continue to become each 
year more potent and more undeniably evident. 
Nor is this merely the ordinary rise, progress, and 
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the direction into which the ton of dramatic enter- 
tainment has begun to flow, and under this mod- 
ern dress appears once more the passion that 
led our forefathers to the rude scenic illusion of 
the mysteries, that in later days suggested the 
fantastic choral dances to which Bacon alludes, as 
“a thing of great state and pleasure,’’ and that 
received the sanction of a crowning glory, when 
one—to use his own lovely words—‘ with his 
garland and singing robes on him’ sanctified the 
union of song and action in that star-lit dream, the 
masque of Comus. 

It is perhaps with some reverential mistrust 
that we inscribe the name of Milton as an uncon- 
scious promoter of a taste that now fills houses 
nightly to see the double sentimentalism of Robert 
le Diable, and its highly effective valse infernale. 
In its celestial purity the character of private 
theatricals seems lost. The personality of the 
youthful Alice Egerton, is veiled under the vague 
and gracefully mysterious appellation of ‘* the 
Lady,’’ and we associate the whole more with a 
mythological vision of ancient Greece, unaccount- 
ably placed amid the ferny glades and ancestral 
oaks of England, than with what the quaint play- 
bill of the old editions set forth as ‘‘a mask pre- 
sented on Michaelmas night’’ at Ludlow Castle. 
There is an indescribable glory of freshness in the 
conception and execution of the matchless mask 
of Comus; starlight shining on dew-drops ; the 
breath of evening odoriferous with moistening 
flowers, where the soft, last voices of the ‘‘ day 
that is dead’’ are silent every one. 

But where, where shall music be found fit to 
wed with this immortal verse, unless some angel 
take a lower sweep than is his wont round “‘ the 
starry threshold,’ and so transmit an indistinct 
echo of the harmonies above? Still, hopeless 
though the model may be that is set before us, 
we yet may acknowledge and reverently admire 
the spirit that directed the weaver of the verse 
in the words and ideas he gave the melodist to 
clothe with music. Ennobling, elevating, and 
purifying, the alleged purposes of the dramati¢ en- 
tertainment are thus indeed most fully answered ; 
but then one world has but one Milton; and with 
the best intentions, Dr. Watts could never have 
united delight and edification in the same degree, 
we suppose ; therefore it is necessary to become 
reconciled to the capabilities of other artists, and 
submit to the inferior but still very beautiful. 1j- 
brettos provided by Metastasio. 

With an exquisite ear for the melody of words, 
great taste for the heroic loves and friendships of 
the remote days of classic story, and an imagina- 
tion filled with images of tender beauty and roman- 
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poets of the age in which he lived to raise the 
opera from the sad state of declension into which 
it had sunk. 

It would be a task of considerable interest to 
trace up to its primeval source that river of music 
which, now swelled to a mighty tide, spreads its 
branching streams through every quarter of the 
world; for have not the arias of Italy and the 
simple ballads of England found their way to the 
remotest corners of the eartht Lord Valentia, at 
the court of an Eastern prince in the centre of 
India, listened to an intolerable performance of old 
and commonplace tunes by the private band of an 
ambitious nabob. In America, in the West In- 
dies, simple airs sung by sailors from England or 
France are eagerly caught up by the negroes 
more than by the natives; and thus, on the banks 
of the great American rivers—on the Ohio, the 
Mississippi, and on the warm and glittering shores 
of the Carribean Isles, may be heard scraps of 
songs, echoes from the old world, though degraded 
by the ludicrous gibberish faithfully transmitted to 
our ears by the Ethiopian serenaders ; and further 
north still linger in the hearts of the Canadians 
the simple chiming romances of France, brought 
thither by the French settlers, sung by many a 
watchfire on many a moonlight night, by stream 
and by river, on the pine-shadowed shores, in the 
camp, or in the canoe on the wide waters, 


When the rapid was near, 
And the daylight past. 


There still linger the melodies of the old world, 
conveyed thither by the people who hold most of the 
spirit of the troubadour in their music—the memo- 
ries of gay Provence—the relics of the antique 
union of chivalry and song, most exquisitely and 
affectingly set forth in the romantic legend of 
Ceeur de Lion and his minstrel page. All these 
associations, with the grand traditions and hum- 
bler themes of love and partings, are invested, far 
from old Europe, with a melancholy and touching 
charm that seems half the result of the soft mists 
which distance and regretful memory throw over 
the hearts of the singers, and half the natural in- 
fluence of the place and the period—a vast wilder- 
ness lying in the grey mystery of the dawning 
day of civilization. 

There are yet to be heard boat-songs that carry 
with them a wild charm, almost descriptive of the 
measured splash of the oar, and the air and wood- 
land scent that tells of the vicinity of a great 
forest. Again and again the chorus returns faith- 
ful to the feeling that gave it rise— 


Il y a long temps que je t’aime, 
Jamais je ne t’oublierai. 


Yet the very monotony is pleasing. Again and 
again the refrain returns with a despairing fond- 
ness to the vow of eternal remembrance, and we 
feel as we listen that the Atlantic at least must 
have rolled between the original weaver of the 
verse and her to whom he addressed it, in ‘some 
village of his dear and distant France. 
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It appears certain that civilization and Christian- 
ity are the two great means of sending forth in 
ever strengthening and increasing power and 
sweetness the voice of music; and that has been 
‘*a mighty voice” ever since the infinite chorus 
of the sons of God shouted for joy at the creation 
of a world. True, its echoes have been faint and 
unfaithful, except in the grand morning psalm 
from Paradise Lost; and that deserves to be a 
reality. 

We take up no trace of the progress of music 
in Genesis till we find the name of Jubal as ‘ the 
father of all such as handle the harp and organ.” 
Doubtless he faltered in midsong ; for the harmony 
of earth had lost the teaching of Heaven, and 
Music had to raise her head from the dust, and 
condescend to mechanical contrivance, ere she 
found speech in her power; but thenceforth she 
held her place, and again, after the lapse of cen- 
turies, we hear her singing triumphantly after the 
overthrow of Egypt, ‘‘ when Miriam, the sister of 
Aaron, took a timbrel in her hand, and all the 
women went out after her with timbrels and with 
dances ;’? and Music, sending forth her voice 
through the lips of a prophetess, sung to the Lord, 
who had triumphed gloriously. Thence we’ trace 
her onward way; under the very wings of the 
Holy and Almighty she raised her most glorious 
strains in the words and Psalms of David; and it 
is here that we first see the power of music upon 
the heart and the senses, in the dominion exer- 
cised by the sweet singer of Israel over the dark- 
ened and demon-haunted spirit of Saul. There is 
no character in the Bible over whom so dread a 
mystery hangs as that of Saul, called indeed, but 
not chosen, if we may look at the tragical and 
despairing conclusion of his reign. Yet is there 
the sublimity of strong passion and intense misery 
shed over the gloomy picture. The deep power 
harmony held over his heart—his brief repentance 
—his savage agonies of jealousy—his gleams of 
returning tenderness—his wild and terrible super- 
stitions—his desperate and agonizing desire to tear 
asunder the veil of the uaseen world—his valor— 
his anguish ‘‘ because his life was yet whole in 
him’’—the stern determination of his last act—the 
vision of Saul calls up to the mind the setting of 
a blood-red sun shining fitfully amid heavy storm- 
clouds. 

In the earlier stages of this world, the imagina- 
tion is so accustomed to connect music with sacred 
feeling, that we hardly can conceive the heatheo 
nations having presumed to lay hands on the 
sacred lyre and harp. It seems hardly possible 
that Og, king of Bashan, should have cultivated 
so soft and exquisite an art; yet Milton has made 
the vault of hell ring with the music of defiance 
and despair, and Satan and his peers marched to 


the Dorian mood, 
Of flutes and soft recorders, 


as in mockery of the minstrelsy of a lost heaven. 
| How continually do we find ourselves referring to 
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Milton’s book as a journal of established facts— 
great proof of the divinity of its genius ! 

It is not until the days of Nebuchadnezzar that 
we find any distinct mention of a heathen cultivat- 
ing music. We know, however, he possessed a 
full band of the cornet, flute, harp, sackbut, psal- 
tery, and duleimer ; and it may have been that the 
songs of the captive Jews, as they wept and sung 
by the waters of Babylon, shed over the barbarian 
muse of Assyria the softening light and mystic 
grandeur of the poetry of despair. Isaiah alludes 
io his own prophecies sounding in the ears of the 
unfaithful Jews like the lovely song of one who 
hath a pleasant voice ; thus seeming to indicate the 
deeply-rooted love of harmony which was inherent 
in the nature of his countrymen. Nor, as time 
wore on, and the great nations of antiquity rose to 
the full development of intellectual power and 
martial vigor, do we find that in Greece or Rome 
music held the primary rank she had established 
for herself among the Hebrews. It was among that 
small and, politically speaking, insignificant people 
that lay indeed hidden the regalia of the beautiful 
and the divine. 

“* Art thou not ashamed to sing so well?’’ said 
Philip of Macedon to Alexander, having heard 
his son sing at a feast to the envy of the musi- 
cians present. 

‘* Music,’’ says Aristotle, ‘‘ is seldom considered 
as a serious engagement, and is rarely practised 
but as a recreative pastime, or a natural expansion 
of social merriment.’’ Little could the writer of 
this sentence know of the depth and the meaning 
of the mighty thing treated so lightly—the tri- 
umph, the rapture, the despair—that blending of 
‘the dirge-note and the song of festival’? which 
gives ecstasy to joy, and melts our very pleasure 
into tears almost of pain; yet, : 


When Music, heavenly maid, was young, 
When first in early Greece she sung, 


much pains were bestowed on her education. We 
read in Aristotle of those ‘‘ whose undivided appli- 
cation to music had given them great proficiency 
in the art, but which had debased their souls and 
narrowed their faculties ;”’ and he speaks of “* that 
artificial and complicated music which has little 
other merit than the difficulty of execution, and 
little other effect than to astonish the gaping mul- 
titude.”” Still he seems to allow the possibility 
of music, if properly directed, effecting an impor- 
lant purpose, promoting moral improvement, re- 
fining the sentiments, and exalting the character. 
Over the music united to the chorus of Greek 
tragedy an impenetrable veil has fallen; every 
relic of Greek and Roman music has been swept 
away ; nor do we believe that there ever was in it 
much which the present age would find worth pre- 
serving. The national music of the comparatively 
uncivilized and unchristianized nations of the world 
at this present time does not present either any 
very beautiful or striking instances of melody. 
We may sometimes find a sweet and simple air of 
Hindoo or Persian origin, but they are few and far 
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between ; nor do we believe that the very love- 
songs of the Hindoo Cupid to his ten thousand 
ladies would hold in their gigantic system of flir- 
tation any charms for the ears of Europe. The 
natives of North America howl ; they do not sing ; 
only on one occasion have we heard the attempt ; 
and this was one summer’s day, in a remote, un- 
cleared part of the forest, where, at an Indian set- 
tlement, we were present when a congregation of 
Indians, under the surveillance of the Roman Cath- 
olic priest who had converted them, sung a hymn 
with voices of such enormous power, that we half 
expected to see the rude roof of the little chapel 
burst as at a peal of thunder. 

It is from the heart of Europe, of Christianity, 
that the grand, enduring tones of music arise. The 
tude and faltering accents of the heathen nations, 
though to their own ears they may have been in 
some cases of ill-placed genius prelusive of grander 
harmonies to come, soon died away before the all- 
powerful voice of the church in early years, when 
she spread once more her protecting wings over 
the genius of music, and caused her own service 
to be adorned and dignified with the rich and im- 
proving harmonies of advancing knowledge. Next 
came the days of chivalry ; but, even before that, 
we see in Alfred, the great Saxon hero, disguised 
as a shepherd playing on the harp, and singing 
before the Danish prince in his own camp, the 
first idea of the future troubadour. Then with 
the crusades was accomplished the attractive union 
of religion and romance, of chivalry and song ; de- 
votion to God and his lady expressed by the true 
knight in a mixture of hymn and love-song. The 
poet-king, Risic, of Provence, was the last heir 
of the line of troubadours, which reached its most 
picturesque point in the person of Blondel. The 
Reformation sent forth some of the fine, stern 
hymns of Luther; and, in France, Protestantism 
raised her voice in softer accents, and for a while 
airs from Les Huguenots were quite in fashion, 
even before Meyerbeer dramatized the massacre 
of St. Bartholomew. In England the quaint mad- 
rigal was the very type of the age of peak and 
ruff; but further north, in one small, dim room 
(so it appears to the traveller now) in the old pal- 
ace of Holyrood, the Queen of Scots still fed her 
fancy on choice court ditties, and the more im 
passioned music of the belle France, which she 
loved too dearly. 

The influence of the reformed religion has not 
been, certainly, in many cases, favorable to the 
improvement of musical taste. The Puritans loved 
to sing through their noses instead of their throats ; 
any attempt to soften or raise the standard of church 
music met with little approval among the Presby- 
terian, or Low Church party, the abominations of 
the mass were likely to infect, it was thought, 
even the music transplanted from the Romish 
church, nor, indeed, were many of the airs sung 
in the kirk in general honored with the common 
justice of time and tune. There are several most 
striking and grand chants of a simplicity that places 
them on the first rank of sacred harmony. There 
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can be few psalms finer than the air named ‘* Mar- 
tyrdom,”’ united to the sublime words of the 50th 
Paraphrase— ‘ 


When the last trumpet’s awful voice 
This rending earth shall shake. 


Well is it named ‘‘ Martyrdom,”’ for none could be 
so inspiring to the enthusiasm of those who sang 
it while hunted, many of them to the death, among 
the wild glens and moorlands of Scotland. 

Music appears to have reached its very lowest 
ebb in some of the remote churches of England, 
where violins (what a Scottish clergyman once 
named ‘‘a wee sinfu’ fiddle’’) and a few discord- 
ant voices represent a choir. The praise of chari- 
ty children, also, in London churches, with their 
hissing tones and their thin voices, remind one 
miserably of skimmed milk. Still, the objection 
to hiring singers is so strong in some minds, that 
the inferior music of free-will offering must be ac- 
cepted. Doubtless, also, the feeling is well-found- 
ed, that the house of prayer be not made a house 
of merchandise. This, however, makes it the 
more necessary that all should exert themselves as 
much as in them lies to improve their own ears 
and voices, and those of their children or depend- 
ents ; for it seems hard indeed that a purer wor- 
ship should entail on the worshippers a hideous 
sacrifice of their musical feelings during divine 
service. 

Of late, a decided effort has been made, both in 
England and Scotland, by one zealous party in 
the church, to add beauty to holiness, and to em- 
bellish as much as possible the outward forms and 
ceremonies of worship. There is visible, also, 
here, a great love of symbols and typical turnings 
and bendings ; there is a sentiment running through 
the whole system that we confess we think most 
attractive. The face turned to the east—the 
bowing of the knee at the name of Jesus—all these 
hold of a more demonstrative and picturesquely 
imaginative worship than belongs to this nine- 
teenth century. Yet it is a strain after a shadow ; 
the reverence of the great mass of the people can 
never now be heightened by such means; and if, 
as most will allow, they are only valuable as hav- 
ing been the ancient custom of the church, they 
hardly repay the offence they give, and, unfortu- 
nately, sometimes, the ridicule they excite. 

The musical movement in England, however, is 
extending far beyond church music. Hullah and 
his allies are filling class-rooms with mechanics 
and shopmen, and others of the lower classes anx- 
ious to learn, and in many instances well capable 
of accomplishing their wish. Exeter Hall fills up 
its choruses with recruits from the mercantile 
classes, after the shops are closed ; the chorus of 
the opera-houses, in the same way, are indebted 
to the same parties for support. We have seen, 
in one instance, an enthusiastic coachmaker sing- 
ing and strutting his happy hours on the stage as 
an attendant in the Druidical train of Norma; and 
we believe he dances in the ballet besides ! 

The experiment of two opera-houses this spring, 
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for the first time in London, and the perfect sue- 
cess of both, proves the gradual increase of the 
national taste for the refined enjoyments of that 
entertainment where so many of the arts join hands 
in sisterhood. 

It is now two hundred and fifty-three years since 
the opera first rose into notice at Florence. Be- 
fore that time, dramatic poetry was unconnected 
with music; and it was at the marriage festivities 
of Henry IV. of France and Marie de Medicis 
that they were first united under the princely pat- 
ronage of her father, the Grand Duke Francis. 
It was in the most beautiful of all mythological 
legends that the opera was first presented to the 
public. Only one attempt had been previously 
made to try its strength, in a pastoral piece enti- 
tled Dafne, and the success of the example en- 
couraged further proceedings. 

In spite, however, of this satisfactory commence- 
ment, the opera again sank into disrepute. In 
France, the grand measured rhymes and heroic 
eloquence of Racine and Corneille distanced the 
claims of operatic entertainments ; and it was not 
until the eighteenth century that Apostolo Zeus, 
not lingering only among the fictions of Greek 
mythology, seized on the vast field of history, and 
thence chose the most striking and sublime facts 
and instances of grandeur, of love, of enduring 
constancy and firmness, to arouse and interest his 
audience. Dignity and regularity he possessed, 
with some share of invention. But the genius of 
Metastasio threw a shadow over the lessening fame 
of his rival. 

It was in the Didona Abbandonata that Metas- 
tasio first showed his strength. The agonizing 
passion of the closing scene, where the Cartha- 
ginian queen puts an end to her life and love, 
is finely conceived, though the old-fashioned rage 
for the heathen gods still rules the author suffi- 
ciently to make him drag in Neptune to speak to 
an epilogue, with no especial end in view. 

The music of Metastasio’s rhythm is wonder- 
ful—*‘ Lusinghiera e seducente per una specie 
d’interno canto,”’ as it has been well called by one 
of his own countrymen—natural, simple, and 
graceful at all times. His powers did not extend, 
however, to the high regions of sacred drama. 
His Morte d’ Abel seems tame and commonplace, 
after reading through his other chef-d'euvres-- 
especially we should mention the Olimpiade and 
the Temistocle. The former has never in later 
years been performed ; it was written by order of 
the emperor, Charles VI., in honor of the birth- 
day of the Empress Elizabeth, and represented for 
the first time on the 28th of August, 1753, in the 
gardens of the Favorita. 

Royal patronage was in those days stil] neces- 
sary for the arts, and poets and painters ran tame 
in great kings’ palaces; the public now protects 
and encourages genius. Kings and queens have 
been the foster-parents of more things than the 
church, and thus it was that Metastasio wrote all 
his operas for stated occasions of festive celebra- 





tion. He died in 1782, at Vienna, having enjoyed 
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since the year 1729 an annuity of three thousand | words to music, although one never even hears 
scudi from the bounty of the emperor. the opera mentioned now. Once heard, it is, 
The Olimpiade, set to music by Caldara, is aj indeed, impossible to forget the effect of that 
drama replete with elevated feeling, exquisite | recitative. The music changes as from light to 
imagery, and classic elegance. The high-toned| deepening shadow over the words “ Le ceneri 
friendship of Licidas and Megacles strikes a deeper | degl’ avi.’’ The shade of an evil destiny seems 
chord than is commonly achieved in the usual run|to gather over the individual who utters the 
of opera stories ; there is an enchanting loveliness| solemn passage; then, again rising into impas- 
in the sylvan chorus on the banks of the Alpheus ; | sioned earnestness as he goes on, a brilliant chain 
nymphs weaving garlands recall one to the golden| of notes is wound around the ‘‘ splendor’’ he has 
age, and the pastoral joys of the fields of Elis are | acquired, and he closes almost abruptly, as if over- 
landed again and again at every fresh burst of the | whelmed by the details of his patriotic love. 
chorus— Gluck, and many other composers, chose their 
Oh, care silve! oh! cara plots and scenes from the regions of mythological 
Felice liberta. or classical story; it was the taste of the age. 
The toga and the sandal were then the principal 
properties of the green-room ; and, in this instance, 
we may see the truth of the saying, that nothing 
shows more clearly the spirit of an age than the 
taste of the public in light, fictitious literature, 
: and in the drama. A feather may indicate which 
the garland of olive, enters attended by the people | way the wind sets, and the rising republican spirit 
and competitors, who sing his praises in some of | of France loved to feast its imagination on the 
the most triumphant verses their author ever! olories and sublime deeds of the classic age they 
wrote. A gleam of “the festal sun’ of ancient longed to emulate. The possible perfection and 


Greece shines in glory agree’ the whole of the self-supported greatness and unselfishness of human 
latter scenes ; and the spirit of Orestes and Pylades| nature was one of the tempting fallacies most 


still speaks in the self-devotion of the conquering likely to suit the taste of an ungodly and proudly 
Megacles— confident generation ; and to such the stern hero- 
ism and bloody justice of a Brutus or a Cocles 
were above all other passions likely to be pleasing 
when represented with the vivid power of action 
and stage decoration. In England, also, it was 
It is surely to be regretted that such noble | always as an Alceste, an Iphigenia, a Proserpina, 
pieces are nogy left unnoticed by the composers/| that the great sirens of the day fascinated their 
of the day, and thus forever lost to the stage they | audience. Catalani, in later times, was the great 
were intended to adorn and improve. | type of Semiramide—‘‘ Regina e Guerriera”— 
Still higher does the poetic power of Metastasio | and after her Pasta, still later, reigned as queen 
rise in Temistocle. ‘There can be few scenes more | in the awful splendor of Medea. 
grandly conceived than the interview between | Rossini spread. further the dominion of the 
Themistocles and Xerxes, when the outrageous | opera. In the Gazza Ladra, he gives the hearty 
violence of the Persian despot contrasts strongly | joyousness of peasant life to the scene; and, in 
with the calm vigor of the Athenian exile; the | the Cenerentola, the magic effect of the fairy story 
former endeavoring to prove that a banished man of the glass slipper. Mozart gave a new feature 
can have no love of an ungrateful country, receives | to the operatic morale in the course of his baccha- 
an answer of which the brevity makes the sub-| nalian hero, Don Giovanni ; and his just sentence 
limity-— and exit in fire and brimstone was one of the first 
Nacqui in Atene. attempts to show forth the modern idea of the 
place of punishment, instead of the Tartarus of 
“ Born in Athens!’ The idolatrous love of the ancient story. Weber, in Der Freyschttz, gave 
Greek for his native city is one of the most beau-| us a more distinct view of Satan in his Zamiel, 
tiful and touching points of the national character ; | fluttering with crimson pinions through the depths 
and beautifully has the Italian poet expressed in | of the German forest ; and when the last bullet is 
few words the reverential reply of the exile to | cast by Caspar, a fierce and sudden blaze glares 
the haughty question, ‘‘ What he loves there so/| through the riven sky, as if at that moment the 
well?’’ In six lines he enumerates the objects centre of the tempter’s dominions were exposed to 
of his love and regret—all that is there he loves. | view. 
First, the ashes of the ancestral dead, the sacred| In Obcron, Weber worked a miracle in music ; 
laws, the protecting gods, the speech, the man-| it stands alone, as solitary as the enchanted isle 
ners—yes, the sweat it has cost him, the splendor | of Prospero. None but Weber could have realized 
he has thence derived—the air, the trees, the soil, | satisfactorily to our ears the strain with which 
the walls, the very stones; and thus he seems to | Ariel *‘ enters invisible, playing solemn music.”’ 
have exhausted every feeling, for his voice sinks | Oberon is like one unique fire opal, on which the 
into silence. Pacini has gloriously united these! light of the sun plays in a thousand colors and 


The scene is laid on the spot where the Olympic 
games assembled the youth and might of Greece. 
There are passages capable of producing the 
highest poetic and picturesque effect, especially 
that in which Megacles, crowned as victor with 





Lo seguitai felice 
Quand’ era il ciel sereno 
Alle tempeste in seno 
Voglio seguirlo ancor. 
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changes—the fairy-like tints of the rainbow seem 
to be the stuff whereof it is made—so delicate, so 
ethereal, so magically brilliant is every part of that 
marvellous work. It is united, also, with the 
heroic devotion of the Paladins of Charlemagne ; 
and amply expressive of the age is the glorious 
march and martial chorus with which it winds 
up the fate of ‘* Reiza the lovely, and Heron the 
brave.” 

The music of his Euryanthe is leagued with a 
remarkable silly story; and the still more silly 
saying, that the Jibretto of an opera is of no con- 
sequence is also proved untrue, from the evident 
disadvantage at which that opera is viewed and 
heard, even when listened to under the spell of 
Weber’s genius. 

It was reserved for Bellini and Romani to unite 
their powers in the great tragic opera of Norma. 
The taste of the opera-going public has become 
more susceptible of excitement, and the common- 
place woes of -L’ Assedio di Corinto, and L’ultimo 
Giorno di Pompeii, have been superseded by the 
more intense interest and agonizing catastrophes 
of Lucia, Lucrezia, and Anna Bolena. Still 
later Verdi has seized on all that can be condensed 
into one piece of the chivalrous, the sacred, the 
poetical, and the pathetic, in the grand effect of 
the Lombardi. 

No one who has ever seen and felt the opera 
of Norma—to recur once more to the first-men- 
tioned piece, can conscientiously say that the story 
or plot of an opera is of no consequence. 

The scene is laid in the vast depths of a prime- 
val forest. The only prominent objects for deco- 
ration and scenic effect are the bare colossal walls 
of a Druidical temple, and the grotesque and mas- 
sive altar of the hideous war-god. The dramatis 
persone consist of that order of men over whose 
very existence the mystery of horror and dark- 
ness still hangs. Devotional dignity and despair- 
ing passion alternately show their power in the 
person of the priestess ; and in the faithless Pol- 
lio is represented the delusive sight of superior art 
and civilization only loving to betray and destroy. 
The false Roman comes before the eyes of the 
Druidical protectress arrayed in the glory of un- 
known refinement, and the great priestess is at 
heart but a child of the wilderness, till, stained 
with crime, she atones for her sin with her blood, 
and regains the love of Pollio at the foot of the 
pyre lighted for the sacrifice of both. 

In the course of the piece there are innumera- 
ble beauties and points of thrilling power, when 
properly rendered, from the first proud entrance 
of the magnificent savage to the terrible sentence, 
** Si rea, io,’’ when, owning her crime, she tears 
the wreath from her brow, and prepares for a hu- 
miliating death. 

It is the truth of the struggle, and the results 
of the struggle, in Norma, that give it so com- 
manding a place. The stage heroine speaks the 
inner feelings of every noble heart, and tells the 
tale of suffering in accents of surpassing anguish. 
To embody fully the character of the Druidess is 
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a task requiring an extraordinary combination of 
feeling, taste, and power. Grisi ‘‘ does the thing” 
grandly ; but yet, through her tigress wrath and 
despotic tenderness, there are glimpses of the ac- 
tress and the rouge-pot, there is a want of unity 
in the feeling. 

Her acting we have seen surpassed by one 
whose name was never heard in England, though 
her rising fame was of great promise; but the 
Italian girl we mention was deprived of voice 
when only just beginning her career, and retired 
in misery to some town in Italy. In her voice, in 
her action, there was a depth of regretful tender- 
ness even in the meeting with Pollio, where Grisi 
pours out the full vials of her wrath, and nothing 
else—even then there was awful sorrow in the 
question, ‘* Thou art trembling, and for whom ?”’ 

Grisi shouts her defiance with the eagerness of 
a panther: in the war-song of Gaul, and in the 
magnificent address to the rising moon, she too 
evidently addresses the pit, and prophesies to the 
denizens of the stalls instead of the worshippers 
on the stage. We have another figure before us 
as we write—a figure half prostrate, with clasped 
hands raised in prayer—a face turned almost away 
from the audience, but eyes fixed on the object of 
worship—a simple white robe, a black girdle, 
hair straight and dark, flang off the brow and 
sweeping to the very ground, intense devotion in 
the attitude, the awful earnestness of belief in 
every rich, deep tone of the mournful voice—a 
voice even then clouded, though its hoarseness 
appeared like a veil flung over its burning passion 
and power. 

The famous crisis “ Si rea, io,’’4s most trying 
to the actress’ taste. Grisi says it proudly, and 
deliberately unclasps the wreath. Adelaide Kem- 
ble stated ‘‘ I was Nor------ ma!’’ It took ten 
minutes and a quarter by Shrewsbury clock, and 
she curled up her little finger as she held her 
wreath like an elegant girl with a teacup. Lind 
clasps her hands on her face. Castellan simply 
courtsies and cries. All these different views of 
the subject appear to us false and miserably de- 
fective. Pasta's immortal ‘‘Jo,”’ in the Media, 
might with justice be proudly given ; but Norma 
is then pronouncing her own irrevocable sentence 
of death. There is more room for anguish than 
for pride. There is even some state etiquette in 
Grisi’s mode of explanation. Adelaide Kemble’s 
long-drawn note was a vulgar éour de force, put- 
ting one in mind of a long suspension bridge be- 
tween sublime precipices. Jenny Lind should 
remember that a savage at the stake would hardly 
think of blushing behind her fingers. Castellan 
knows no better than the cat what to do in such 
circumstances. But we have seen our idea once 
fulfilled, by one who stood as in a trance of hor- 
ror, forgetful of the savage crew around her, calm 
in the self-possession of extreme agony, motion- 
less, unerowned, yet full of dignity and of tender- 
ness for the guilty lover at her side. 

Then came the sudden cry and ghastly horror 
of the look that accompanied the sudden recollec- 
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tion of her children—the increasing desperation— | we will readily grant there can be no more beau- 
the passionate prayer for mercy—the hurrying, | tiful scenic illusion than parts of the opera we 
maddening struggle with her father’s wrath—the | mention—the chorus of unseen pilgrims, when 
ecstasy of the last forgiveness—the uniting burst | they first view.the towers of Zion, the prayerful 
of the last bars when the scene closes with one cry | sweetness of the address to the sacred hills and 
from the chorus, one crack of the orchestra, and | valleys, the chivalrous joy of the red cross knights 
the crimson glitter of the flames through the for-| on first beholding the walls of Antioch, the Sara- 
est. It is a conclusion worthy of the descendant | cenic coquetry of the harem chorus, the hymn of 
of the ancient Greek tragedy, and such the mod-|the Christian maiden, ‘‘ Salve Regina,’’ and, 
ern opera undoubtedly is; and, as such, deserves | above all, the deeply touching scene in the cave 
the high place it is now taking, not only as a mere | on the banks of the Jordan. 
spectacle, but as the highest order of dramatic art.| When the opera was represented in Rome, the 
In consideration of this being a solemn fact, | howls, shrieks, and yells of rapture were deafen- 
we really think the public should be protected | ing at the performance of the baptismal trio. The 
from the translations and poetry of Messrs. Bunn | hero (a ci-devant Moslem) lies dying on a heap of 
aod Fitzball. See Norma, Act I. :— stones ; his love, Giselda, is cursing her evil des- 
. , tiny when the hermit of the cavern comes forth, 
How sad thy fate, unhappy maid, and filling the gilded helmet of the warrior with 
How vile appears his treason, : ' ; : 
To love and be betrayed, water, he pours it on the faint and dying head ; 
Saddens the heart and puzzles the reason. | the voices unite in a trio of unutterable beauty— 
one growing weaker in death, another stronger in 
We need offer no annotations on this delicate |the agony of life, and a third in ponderous bass 
morsel. Why will no more highly accomplished | notes, giving solid sentences of holy comfort. The 
poets take in hand a decent translation ? whole is inexpressibly painful; and the following 
In Germany Mendelssohn, and in Italy Verdi, | scenes no less so, when a chorus of unseen spirits 
are the two stars of excelling brightness at pres-| chant a dirge-like serenade to the sleeping Gisel- 
ent. The former has the magic of Weber united |da. She lies alone on a heap of rude stones—it 
to the sublimity of Handel: not that his sacred | is night, the cave is quite dark—she lies mutter- 
music is of so massive and overwhelming a power; | ing in an unblessed sleep, and lo! heaven opens, 
his ‘‘ Hymn of Praise’’ is like the aérial music of | and from a cloud of light comes the voice of her 
spirits that never fell and never suffered: but the |lost love, summoning her to join the spirit her 
** Hallelajah”’ of Handel is the thanksgiving of the | counsels have now made happy with God. There 
redeemed from great tribulation. Mendelssohn has | jis a silvery and ringing accompaniment of harps, 
not yet given anything to the opera; the task wea rich echo of angelic symphonies, the voice of 
should like to set him would be a musical interpre- | Orontes dies away, and clouds and darkness roll 
tation of The Ancient Mariner, for he is the Cole-\once more over the halo from whence it came. 
ridge of melody. Then Giselda starts from her rest, with faltering 
Of what may be called the new school of Young | steps, haggard face, and tangled hair; bewildered 
Italy, Verdi is the idol. He manifests the same | with grief, she murmurs a few broken words— 
desire as Meyerbeer, and the mystic sentimental- |** So bright—now all so dark! that voice—that 
ists of jeune France, to tread on forbidden ground, | gleam of heaven !”’ then strength and hope return, 
and approach the mysteries of religion with what | and the brilliant force of ‘* Non fa sogno”’ is like 
we think, in our insular innocence, a somewhat life and light, once more her own. There is, 
daring irreverence. He has laid violent hands on | quite at the end, one gorgeous burst of joyful 
Nebuchadnezzar ; and the great heathen monarch praise, when all the crusaders, knights, and pil- 
stands forth in the most striking attitude he ever grims raise up their voices before the entrance of 
assumed on earth; while the composer adorns his Jerusalem ; a flood of rich arpeggios sweep to 
position with some of the most expressive music |and fro beneath the chorus, and the opera closes 
he has ever written. Well has he combined the | in a blast of triumph. 
grotesque martial and barbaric songs and choruses} ‘The taste of France and Italy must always, in 
of the Assyrians with the plaintive and mournful | music, influence that of England. Pasta said, in 
strains of the captive Jews. There is a superb Italy, she sang for pleasure; in France, for fame ; 
sadness in their united complaint, which swells vin England, for money. England pours a golden 
on the ear like the wind sighing through the harps | shower, indeed, over the foreign song-birds who 
on the willows. There is one tremendousescene, | find their way across the channel; whether this 
in which the monarch in fury commands the peo- | proceeds from genuine love of the art or not, is 
ple to fall down and worship him. He shouts, | difficult to decide. The British character is much 
“Son Dio!’ and at the impious assertion a flash more independent of fictitious excitement than the 
of lightning blazes round his head, and dashes his | Italian or the French. In this principally lies its 
crown to the ground. Blasted, he falls, and rises, | matchless strength and power. ‘The love of the- 
mad and staggering, to sing a song of horrible de- | atrical entertainment, carried as it is abroad to the 
lirium. In the Lombardi, there are innumerable | height of frenzy in enthusiasm, is a proof of a low 
prayers, a baptism, several deaths, and a portion | and enervated state of moral feeling. Athens en- 
of heaven thrown open to the public gaze. But: couraged poets, players, and singers, and indulged 
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a violent passion for the stage before she fell nerve- 
less at Cheronea. The ancient Roman literature 
was not dramatic in its nature. The drama of 
the Great Empire was, as Schlegel observes, 
** more an exotic in a greenhouse.”’ The domin- 
ions of the tragic muse, at least, lay beyond the 
Sinus Adriaticus; and,,in Greece, she flourished 
as in a beloved birth-place. The bloody diver- 
sions of the arena were more to the taste of the 
Roman citizen ; and those who could take pleasure 
in the wanton displays of brutal cruelty and phys- 
ical suffering were hardly capable of the tender- 
ness of inward feeling, without which none can 
perceive the force and beauty of a tragic drama. 

The modern Italian, enslaved by Austria, vents 
at the opera his frantic excitement, which never 
leads onward to any glorious end or aim. The 
Frenchman drivels away his better energies through 
the medium of a disgusting fictitious literature, and 
nightly attendance at a theatre, where the drama, 
both comic and tragic, appears to have been for 
the last few years in a state of delirium tremens. 

In Meyerbeer’s Robert le Diable, this mystical, 
sensual music has found its climax. A French- 
man’s devil has no dignity ; there is not one raven 
feather from the fallen archangel’s wing in a Gallic 
Lucifer. Clever the music of Robert le Diable is, 
but nothing more, spite of the ravings of that be- 
ing called George Sand. Hot, indeed, will be the 
furnace that can sufficiently purify French art of 
the present day to any degree of perfection. With 
a certain class of romantic writers and composers 
art has usurped the place of religion, and, more- 
over, that of the goddess of reason too. A Chris- 
tian faith may convert art into a powerful and 
glorious ally, but art alone can neither truly 
strengthen nor purify. Beethoven, however, 
thought otherwise, when he gave forth this im- 
passioned eulogium of music. ‘I have no friend, 
I must needs live alone with myself; but I well 
know that God is nearer to me in my art than 
others. I commune with him without fear: ever- 
more | have acknowledged and understood him. 
And I am not fearful concerning my music; no 
evil fate can befall it; and he to whom it is intel- 
ligible must be free from all the paltriness that 
others drag about with them.”’ 

The same great master has declared music to be 
the mediator between the spiritual and the sensual 
life. He continues to say—*t Music gives pre- 
sentiment of heavenly knowledge, and that which 
the spirit feels sensual] in it is the embodying of 
spiritual knowledge. Although the spirits live 
upon music as one lives upon air, yet it is some- 
thing else spiritually to understand it; but the 
more the soul draws out of its sensual nourishment, 
the more ripe does the spirit become for a happy 
intelligence with it. But few attain to this; for 
as thousands engage themselves for love’s sake, 
and among these thousands love does not reveal 
itself, although they all occupy themselves of love, 
in like manner do thousands hold communion with 
music, and do not possess its revelation.” 

The power of music over the mass is, after all, 





we fear, great for evil, but little for good. This wil} 
surely be comprehended and allowed when we re- 
flect, that it ‘is by the reaction of the mind upon 
the notices of the ear that the pleasure is con- 
structed.””, The greater number of minds being 
more inclined to evil than to good, must justify 
the assertion that it would be worse than an idle 
speculation to hope for any real refinement or im- 
provement of mind proceeding from a general cul- 
tivation and encouragement of the art, especially 
when that art is united to the drama. The highest 
order of musical genius has not labored for the 
stage, at least, chiefly. Handel, Beethoven, Haydn, 
Mendelssohn, in our own day, have preferred the 
absence of scenic illusion, and have trusted entirely 
to the all-creative power of their art, unassisted by 
the visible enchantments to whose care masters of 
a smaller stature consign their offspring. Weber 
is, however, an exception. His genius was pecu- 
liarly calculated to adorn and dignify the drama ; 
not that it needed the additional excitement of 
stage glare. It needed not the painted scene to 
tell us whither it would lead us. A blind man, 
though unacquainted, besides, with the language 
in which they were sung, would in all his operas 
have felt the meaning and intention of every bar. 
How well, how perfectly, do his overtures prepare 
the mind for the place, the hour, the persons, the 
plot of the approaching representation ! 

In the overture to Oberon, there are passages 
that express the light clashing and clasping of 
fairy wings—one, the rapid blaze of harmless 
summer lightning—there is ethereal beauty and 
delicacy in the whole ; and in the opening chorus, 
“Light as fairy foot can fall,” it needs no 
scene or action to show us the fairy king asleep 
on his bed of lilies, his troop of attendant spirits, 
the glitter of fountains, the crystal columns, and 
magic lights of the enchanted halls. Further on 
in the piece, the master waves his wand of power, 
and a pale-green brightness spreads over our eyes 
like the daylight in an ocean-cave, and crowned 
with water-lilies, girded with coral, float before us 
a troop of Naiads, smoothing with the mermaid 
song the rough crests of the billows raised by that 
splendid incantation, ‘‘ Spirits, wherever ye chance 
to be.” 

A deeper tone of diabierie is sent forth in Der 
Freyschutz—the music itself seems to shiver under 
the spell of Zamiel. In Weber's expression of the 
demoniacal there is none of the light mocking rib- 
aldry of Meyerbeer’s Bertram; there is more of 
the melancholy grandeur and vast despair of one 
who could weep “ tears such as angels weep,”’ and 
still chdbse evil fur his good. Yet, we believe, had 
Handel ventured to interpret Milton, he would have 
been still more able to compass the bold undertak- 
ing than other man that has ever existed. He has 
dived deeper than any other into the great deeps 
sealed of God. He has risen, and with the wings 
of the morning swept above the remotest vision of 
mortal man. He has entered the vast hall of 
heaven, and we listen to the echo of his footsteps 
in the transcendant glory of that last chorus of the 
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Messiah, *‘ Worthy is the Lamb.’’ We verily! frequent. The brightest days produce the heaviest 
believe that it is not in this world we shall decipher | dew. They who dream the most sweetly will weep 
the full meaning of that one of Handel’s works. | the more bitterly when they wake. ‘The poetical 
The whole of the Messiah can be to a degree com-| temperament is in most cases a distressing and 
prehended and appreciated, save the awful gran-| complicated mystery, frequently coupled with an 
deur of the close. ‘There the wings droop that” imaginative selfishness that sends its wretched pos- 
have striven to follow those mighty pinions. It nd sessor to and fro without finding rest, like the 
like the inexplicable solemnity of that song which homeless dove. From this class spring forth all 
no man can sing, whose sound is as the sound of | the false lights that are most seductive and destruc- 
many waters. Such music is indeed a glorious|tive. It is from this wretched band that proceed 
legacy to bequeath. ‘To the few, such tones are | the exaggerated, distorted, hideous fictions that 
the voice of God; but let them beware that they | disgrace our day under the name of French novels. 
mix not the strain over-much with the meaner It is this school of mystics that sends forth the 
melodies of earth. The love of sacred music, when! music of angels, devils, hell, and heaven, and calls 
cherished in its highest degree, is, we suspect, al-| the spasmodic and profitless struggles a sublime 
most exclusive of all other. It is like a light) apostleship. 
shining more and more unto perfect day. That! In France, little is known of Handel; we sus- 
love does indeed grow with what it feeds on. It! pect they are unprepared for so solemn a guest at 
is the ‘* mediator indeed between the sensual and | Paris. Les Huguenots is their ideal of sacred 
the spiritual.’’ God revealed himself by the hear-| music; and the chant of the cathedral of Paler- 
ing, in the ‘* still small voice.’’ It is the unseen | mo, in Robert, is satisfactorily concluded with the 
communion in which “spirit does with spirit) stage direction, ‘‘ La Princesse entraine Robert a 
blend.” l’autel.”’ Much as the English taste for music 
To attain the truest and most just view of the has been despised and contemned, we suspect the 
end of music, and all other arts, is one of the) cause of real improvement from that art lies safer 
greatest blessings we can pray for and strive for.| in her hands than in those of any other nation. 
The love of the beautiful is, alas! unconnected in| There is an increasing desire to spread a general 
many minds with the longing for the divine. Yet| knowledge and cultivation of the talent, though 
may we feel assured that the longing for the divine, perhaps a single one, committed to our care. Let 
and its final attainment in a future world, will be! each individual strive, not only to refine their own 
accompanied with the beautiful that we seek now ‘taste, but to avoid all that is likely to debase that of 
in the half-light of a faint belief. ‘* Music,’’ says! others. Egotistical display is the bane of the pro- 
Beethoven, ‘‘ is a higher revelation than all their! fessional life. Too much of the same enters, we 
wisdom and philosophy.’’ This is one of those | fear, into the circle of amateurs. Let all renounce 
attractive half-truths that are more dangerous than | the selfish and the vain, and look on the powers 
downright lies. It is undeniably evident that the | they possess as a means of increasing the innocent 
love of the beautiful, the poetical, and passionate | enjoyments of others, and their own influence for 
worship of the natural and corrupt human heart; good; such an aim will prevent the squandering 
has been from the earliest ages the stumbling-| of sums on one night's amusement, perhaps; but, 
block of an idolatrous nature. Well and truly | in the social pleasure of private life, it will cause 


has Milton said— an exertion and frank obligingness that is now too 
Songs, garlands, flowers, often crushed by petty meanness and Jealousies. 

And charming symphonies attached the heart The enormous cost of operatic entertainment 1s 

Of Adam, soon inclined to admit delight, a serious consideration, which in some cases makes 
The bent of nature. the question no longer doubtful whether we should 


indulge in it or not. The whole system of the 
opera is so bound up with the ballet, that the house 
must bear the expense of both, and the audience 
must pay accordingly. Here appears to great dis- 
Judge not what is best advantage the want of natural taste. Music in 
By pleasure, though to nature seeming meet, England is no national necessity. The French- 
ry as thou art, to noble end, man, the Italian, the German, the Spaniard, will 
ee ee have cheap music. They will have it at a smaller 
Anxious, indeed, is the charge laid on those who | opera, if they cannot at a large one. The Eng- 
have the care and the training of one gifted with | lishman meekly submits to be fleeced, and consents 
the musical and poetical temperament. The| to pay guineas instead of shillings into the hands 
“starry crown of genius’’ is paid for too dearly | of the very same people he may hear sing in Italy 
in the sensitive, morbid, and exaggerated views of | for one quarter of the money. 
life and ideal miseries that so frequently accompany| We remember well hearing Persiani sing glo- 
the possession. riously in Lucia di Lammermoor, at Venice, for 
It has been said by one of the great men of our| the sum of eight shillings ; and one of the follow- 
day, that “ Poets shed no bitterer tears than ordi-| ing years, in London, we paid eight guineas for a 
nary men.’’ He might have added, ‘‘ should not,’’| box to hear the same singer in the same opera. 
for, if not bitterer, they are at least much more} We will allow the Venetian theory of the Highland 


But it was the fallen Adam, not the unstained 
original; and grand is the answer put into the 
mouth of the archangel at his side : 
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The power of music over the mass is, after all, | in the transcendant glory of that last chorus of the 
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dress, as worn in the dark ages at Lammermoor, 
was an improbable one, causing the chorus to ap- 
pear in enormous boots, and gay petticoats for kilts ; 
stil] the representation, taken as a whole, was hard- 
ly inferior to that in London. 

The fever for Jenny Lind has raised prices to a 
height that we shall take the liberty of calling 
scandalous. It is no good argument to state that 
English people can afford it, and therefore may do 
it. Money is money ; 30/. is 30/.; and if one man 
thinks this an inconsiderable price for a single 
night’s entertainment, we candidly confess we wish 
that some day he may want it. Such money is ill 
spent; it goes after a certain point only to enrich 
one singer, who pockets the cash, does not spend 
it in the country, and sends it perhaps to some bank 
in a dirty little foreign town; if, by the by, he do 
not gamble it away at Baden, Paris, or some such 
pleasant place for leisure hours. 

Adelaide Kemble’s performances in English 
opera might have done much towards establishing 
a half-way house between the cheap price of the 
lower theatres and the royal extravagance of the 
Haymarket. But the English translation was ex- 
tremely laughable, and we never admired the British 
prima donna sufficiently to make us overlook so 
hideous a transmigration. 

In Scotland, one might quite as well try to es- 
tablish a school for dancing dervishes as an opera. 
The puritanic horror of the stage is very strongly 
felt over the border. Concerts they will attend, but 
the “ play’’ they cannot away with, generally speak- 
ing. The usual question to those who advocate 
the stage as an elegant amusement is, ‘* Would 
you wish to die there?’ It is a foolish question, 
because of course every one must reply No! and 
dislike the inquirer; but, at the same time, that 
puritanic spirit is the result of fervent faith, and 
well-intentioned though narrow-minded precision. 

To imagine, bowever, that the whole world of 
fashion will ever take that strict and sectarian view 
of the enchantinents of the opera-house is a vain 
expectation ; and it is surely, therefore, very much 
to be desired that the entertainment should be good 
of its kind, as moral as may be, and not connected 
with such disgusting waste of money as has been 
latterly the case in London. Music abroad, in the 
very places where it is most appreciated, is not at- 
tended with such monstrous penalties as in Eng- 
land. Why is John Bull to be so heavily taxed ? 
Surely it must be his own fault. But to bring the 
proprietors of opera-houses to their senses, it would 
be necessary to make ‘‘ 4 stout pull and a pull al- 
together,’ and for great numbers to deny them- 
selves, on principle, the enjoyment, since it is now 
accompanied by such an absurd demand on their 
pockets. 

It is a bad precedent for all parties. Bad for 
those who go and give, since it accustoms old and 
young to think every price justifiable for the amuse- 
ment of an idle hour; and extremely bad for the 
receivers, since it leads to comparative emolument 
being the test of comparative merit ; and although 
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still the present system is encouraging greediness 
of gain to an inconceivable height. 

Taylor, in his excellent work on “* Home Educa. 
tion,’’ speaks with melancholy earnestness of the 
dread task of educating a genius—most of all we 
should fear that of tending a musical genius. The 
only way, it appears to us, in which any degree of 
justice can be done to the object in question is, not 
by crushing what in fact cannot be repressed, but 
by raising music more to the dignity of a science— 
by investing the airy form of the enchantress with 
a soberer drapery than the opera and ballet tinsel 
arranged by Hurz, Diabelli, and a whole crew of 
compilers—by trusting no longer to the legerdemais 
which demands hours of work for the fingers, and 
idleness for the head, but by introducing a deeper 
study of the vast mystery of harmony, modulation, 
composition, and transposition, of every possible 
description. Well has it been said by Abercrom- 
bie, that the cultivation of a habit of steady and 
continuous attention is the foundation of all im- 
provement of character, both intellectual and moral ; 
and music must partake of both portions of our 
being ; her task should be to refine the intellectual 
and purify the moral sense ; but, to give her power 
full play and ample justice, the musical education 
requires to be raised several tones in the scale of 
feeling. 

In the higher ranks of life, time and money are 
expended, in an absurd degree, on an art from which 
no profound moral improvement is, as it seems, even 
expected. Music has been so long and so univer- 
sally considered in the light of a trivial passe-temps, 
a necessary noise between dinner and tea, that the 
grandeur appertaining to a severe science no longer 
rests on her name. 

How many have sung and played for years upon 
years, without an idea of the simplest laws by which 
the very air we breathe is made vocal and harmoni- 
ous! How few have raised their eyes from the 
visible keys of the mundane vehicle of sound, to 
scrutinize the great laws on which the performance 
of the simplest air depends! Artistic passion too 
frequently contents itself with the mere enjoyment 
of the result, without rising to the contemplation 
of the inner mechanism, and beautiful fitness of 
every law in the realm of music. 

The lovers of music—or those who declare them- 
selves to be such—may in general be divided into 
two bands, those who love the melody of music, 
and those who rather love the poetry attached to 
it. In England, the greater part of people be- 
long to the latter order; they ‘ like to under- 
stand the words.’’ How frequently do we hear 
that candid confession. And we own that it is an 
honorable ambition, the desire to have the meaning 
of harmony fully explained. The spirit of Eng- 
lish, Scotch, and Irish taste is essentially the bal- 
lad style—the music being a mere line on which to 
hang long strings of verses. Hence domestic trage- 
dies of long ago, have been woven into rude rhymes, 
and sent through the mouths of successive genera- 
tions, until the very incident from which the ballads 





that must always be the case to a certain degree, 


took their origin became buried in oblivion. This 
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spirit still lingers universally amongst the British, 
whether high or low. It is the poetry, the inci- 
dent, the record of feeling that interests far more 
than the mere harmony or scientific perfection. It 
js for this very reason that the opera has taken such 
kindly root in England; now that the knowledge 
of Italian is much more widely spread, and that to 
those who frequent that place of entertainment, there 
is a meaning felt and fully entered into, in every air 
connected with the Druidical tragedy, or the tonch- 
ing story of the lovely Somnambula. 

It appears, from the great dearth of home-bred 
musical genius, whether as composers or perform- 
ers, that England must depend on imported luxury 
in this particular. No one will be content with 
Balfe when they may have Bellini. Even those 
not gifted with extremely refined taste recognize 
the vast superiority of a southern genius. Creative 
musical genius refuses to take flight beyond the 
channel. He has set up his transalpine throne at 
Vienna, where lies the ashes of Beethoven; and 
the best English composers enjoy but a vice-royalty 
even in the north. 

Spain has hardly yet assumed her place in the 
musical world; she has sent forth, indeed, from 
her sierras the wild chants of the muleteer, and 
the brilliant cadence of the cachucha, and airs full 
of wild patriotism, that make Spanish music the 
guerilla of the region of harmony; but her music 
is purely egotistical. She has never yet spoken to 
the universal heart of human nature in the tones of 
the German, the Italian, or even the French. 

True, a Spanish song is eminently picturesque, 
for one bar calls up most vividly the brilliant sun of 
Andalusia, the dash of castanets, the bright gardens 
of oranges, and the glitter of oriental beauty left 
there by the Saracen crescent; but with any idea 
beyond the Pyrenees or the sea the music of Spain 
has never ventured to meddle. Narrow-minded 
and small-hearted is Spanish art. Even in the face 
of Murillo’s Madonnas there rests no spiritual light ; 
it is the physical beauty of a lovely Spanish girl, 
not the seraphic sweetness of the Italian models ; 
and thus in Spanish music, beautiful, richly-ex- 
pressive, impassioned though it be, there is nothing 
of the universal. Spain is as yet like a child tell- 
ing the ever-recurring story of its pleasures, pains, 
and sports, in accents lovely indeed, but incapable 
of the deeper power of overstrung interest. 

In Greece, ** where first she sung,’’ Music seems 
for ages to have been paralyzed by the same slavery 
under which the children of the land mourned so 
bitterly. There are hardly any traces, the faintest 
whispers, of song left among them. Venetian airs 
have crept in, and, united to Greek words, are 
called Greek songs, but they are not original. The 
people have, however, a great and increasing love 
of music. The muse, faithful to the land of her 
birth, still remembers the vows of her classic youth ; 
and in voice, ear, and taste, many of the Greeks 
and Jonians are most richly gifted. The lower 
orders of the people crowd to the opera-houses, 
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where bands of Italian performers give very tolera- 
ble performances. We have heard scraps of ope- 
ratic choruses admirably given by many men and 
boys while idling about the streets on a hot night 
beneath the moon; and this not for any profit, but 
for private gratification. 

Many Greek ladies, now that they are disentan- 
gling themselves gradually from the ideas of Turk- 
ish female seclusion, begin to sing in public at con- 
certs and other social meetings; and it is much to 
be wished that the rising generation of Greeks, of 
both sexes, should be kindly encouraged to mingle 
with the English, and thus acquire a purer taste 
for quiet enjoyment than is at present visible in a 
nation where dress and intrigue, and every species 
of vice alone seem to afford universal gratification. 
The English stationed in the seven islands have 
much in their power for good or evil; and, unfor- 
tunately, it is not in such places sometimes that our 
countrymen and countrywomen think it best worth 
their while to exert themselves for the public good. 
Yet will every Christian effort there made, we be- 
lieve, be most richly repaid ere the great day of 
the harvest which shall try every man’s works. 
There is a rich mine in that beautiful land, though 
the surface be overgrown with every species of 
wild and noxious weed. It is by Christian educa- 
tion alone that the Greek can truly be improved. 
His moral vision must be cleared, and that cannot 
be done in one generation, even by the most ear- 
nest efforts. Amongst that people lie dormant, 
but not dead, the power and might that crowned 
their youth with glory. Rich and rare was the 
diadem laid by God himself on the brow of ancient 
Greece ; and though she scattered his glorious at- 
tributes amongst a host of heathen deities, still it 
may be that the lost regalia, buried and forgotten 
for long, shall yet be brovght to light, and bur- 
nished brighter than ever by the efforts of those to 
whom the Almighty shal] assign the task. 


OF BAMEEAN. 


Tue famous city of Petra, in Arabia, has been 
the theme of admiration and astonishment to all the 
tourists of recent times; but another town, appa- 
rently far more ancient, and of greater extent still, 
exists in the north of Affghanistan, and is known 
throughout the East by the name of Bameean, 
The city consists of a great number of apartments 
eut out of the solid rock. It is said that in man 
of them the walls are adorned with paintings, whic 
look still fresh, after centuries of desertion and soli- 
tude ; some of them are adorned with niches and 
carved work. ‘There are supposed to be more than 
twelve thousand of such habitations in Bameean : 
the country of the Affghans abounds with them; 
but the natives, who are mostly Mohammedans, 
entertain a superstitious prejudice against inhabit- 
ing such homes. ‘They have old traditions which 
declare them to have been the first habitations of 
mankind ; and that strange city is casually men- 
tioned by some of the classic authors: yet, by 
whom its rocky abodes were excavated, who were 
its inhabitants, or what their history—all has passed 
from the recollection of the world, and exists only 





open for six months in several of the Ionian islands, 


& fabulous or uncertain tales. — Chambers’ Journal. 
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From Bentley’s Miscellany. 
MEMOIR OF CAPTAIN MARRYAT, R.N., C.B.—BY 
C. WHITEHEAD. 


Tue subject of the following brief memoir, 
Frederick, was the second son of the late Mr. 
Marryat, the eminent West India merchant, and 
was born July 10, 1792. Having acquired the 
rudiments of education at an academy in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the metropolis, he was sent to 
a classical school at Ponder’s End, kept by a Mr. 
Freeman. It is to be hoped that the discipline of 
the school, described by the hero of his earliest 
novel, is no true picture of the treatment he ex- 
perienced at Ponder’s End ; but the following an- 
ecdote suggests that, of whatever punishments 
were in course of infliction at that seat of learn- 
ing, he was likely to come in for his due share. 
The master coming into the school one day, saw 
young Marryat standing upon his head. Surprised 
at this reversal of the ordinary practice of mortals, 
he inquired the reason of it, when the lad with 
audacious readiness replied, ‘‘1 had been trying 
for three hours to learn my lesson on my feet, but I 
could n't; so I thought I ‘d try whether I could n't 
learn it on my head.’ There is no reason to 
doubt him when he says, ‘* Superior in capacity 
to most of my school-fellows, I seldom took the 
pains to learn my lesson previous to going up 
with my class. I was too proud not to keep pace 
with my equals, and too idle to do more.” 
he acknowledges that besides ‘a little Latin and 
less Greek,’ he made some proficiency in mathe- 
matics and algebra. 

Withdrawn from this school, he was placed 
with a teacher of mathematics in London, ugder 


whose tuition he remained a year, and on the 23d | 


of September, 1806, he entered the navy as a 


first-class boy, on board the Impérieuse, forty-foure 


guns, commanded by the illustrious Lord Cochrane. 
During his service under this gallant officer, which 
lasted till the 18th October, 1809, he took part in 
more than fifty engagements, in which many ships 
of war and merchantmen were cut out, off the 
coast of France and in the Mediterranean. 

Having chased a ship into the Bay of Arcupon, 
which sought safety under a battery, Lord Coch- 
rane resolved to cut her out, and young Marryat 
was one of the boarding party. He followed 
closely the first lieutenant who headed the expe- 
dition, and who at length, after his party had sus- 
tained a severe loss, succeeded in gaining the deck 
of the enemy. He had scarcely done so when, 
struck by thirteen musket balls, he fell back a 
corpse, knocking down his follower in his fall, 
who was trampled on and almost suffocated by his 
shipmates, who, burning to revenge their leader, 
rushed forward with impetuous bravery. 

The vessel captured, an examination took place 
of the bodies of the killed and wounded. Mar- 
ryat was numbered among the former, and being 
in a state of stupor was unable to deny the doom 
assigned to him. But soon arrived the surgeon 
and his assistants, and with them came a midship- 
man who bore no good-will’ to Marryat. This 


But | 
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worthy youth, seeing the supposed lifeless body 
of his comrade, gave it a slight kick, saying, 
‘Here is a young cock that has done crowing! 
Well, for a wonder, this chap has cheated the 
gallows!’’ This salutation, with its comment, re- 
vived the almost expiring energies of the other, 
who faintly exclaimed, ** You are a liar!’’ a re. 
tort which, notwithstanding the melancholy scene 
around, produced a roar of laughter. 

Shortly after this he was engaged in a rather 
‘**untoward’’ enterprise. His ship fell in with a 
vessel of a suspicious appearance. It was under 
French colors, which it soon hauled down, show- 
ing no others, and threatening to fire into the 
English ship if it attempted to board her. Upon 
this, she was boarded and taken, with a loss of 
twenty-six killed and wounded on her side, and 
of sixteen on ours; and not till then was it dis- 
covered that she was a Maltese privateer, and a 
friend, who had made a like mistake in supposing 
her opponent to be French. After this unfortu- 
nate mistake, the Impérieuse proceeded to Malta. 

It was while lying in this harbor that one 
night, a midshipman—a son of the celebrated 
William Cobbett—fell overboard. Young Mar- 
ryat jumped in after him, and held him up till a 
boat was lowered to their assistance. For this 
daring and humane act he received a certificate 
from Lord Cochrane. 

The road from Barcelona to Gerona, which 
latter place was besieged by the French, had been 
completely commanded by them, for they had pos- 
session of the castle of Montgat. On the 3ist 
July, 1808, Marryat had a hand in the reduction 
and levelling of that fortress. This proceeding 
greatly delayed the transmission of the enemy's 
stores and provisions which were designed for 
their operations in Catalonia ; so much so, indeed, 
that on one oceasion the French general was under 
the necessity of abandoning the whole of his artillery 
and field ammunition. During these operations he 
was twice wounded, and he a third time sustained 
injury in the defence of the castle of Rosas, under 
Lord Cochrane. On the arrival of the Impérieuse 
in the bay, she perceived that the castle of Trini- 
dad—the maintaining of which was essential to 
the preservation of the main fortress—had been so 
hotly bombarded by the enemy, that the British 
portion of the garrison had withdrawn from it. 
Lord Cochrane, therefore, taking with him a party 
of officers and seamen, amongst whom was Mr. 
Marryat, went on shore, and defended the fortress 
for some days—indeed, until the main fortress 
was taken, notwithstanding that the castle, by this 
time a complete rnin, was attacked, sword in hand, 
by 1200 chosen men of the enemy. 

When Lord Cochrane proceeded against the 
boom constructed by the enemy, before he sent in 
the fireship to attack the French fleet in the 
Basque Roads, Mr. Marryat was in one of the ex- 
plosion vessels, commanded by Captain Ury John- 
son, which his lordship led for that purpose. For 
his gallantry on that occasion, he received a cer- 
tificate from Captain Johnson, who brought his 
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services under the notice of the Admiralty, and 
for his whole conduct in the Mediterranean he 
was recommended in Lord Cochrane’s despatches. 

The log of the Centaur, 74, flag-ship of Sir S. 
Hood, attests, that in September, 1810, he jumped 
overboard and saved the life of a seaman named 
John Mowbray, who had fallen from the main- 
top; and in 1811, when on his passage to join 
the Zolus, on the American station, he leaped 
overboard, and endeavored to save a seaman named 
John Walker, but did not succeed in doing so. 
But we must give this incident in his own words: 
“One of the fore-topmen, drawing water in the 
chains, fell overboard; the alarm was instantly 
given, and the ship hove to. I ran upon the poop, 
and seeing that the man could not swim, jumped 
overboard to save him. The height from which 
I descended made me go very deep in the water, 
and when I arose, I could perceive one of the 
man’s hands. I swam towards him; but, Oh, 
God! what was my horror, when I found myself 
in the midst of his blood. I comprehended in a 
moment that a shark had taken him, and expected 
that every instant my own fate would be like his. 
1 wonder I had not sank with fear: I was nearly 
paralyzed. The ship, which had been going Six | 
or seven miles an hour, was at some distance, | 
and I gave myself up for gone. I had scarcely 
the power of reflection, and was overwhelmed | 
with the sudden, awful, and, as I thought, certain | 
approach of death, in its most horrible shape. In 
a moment I recollected myself; and I believe the | 
actions of five years crowded into my mind in as | 
many minutes. I prayed most fervently, and vowed | 
amendment, if it should please God to spare me. | 
I was nearly a mile from the ship before I was 
picked up; and when the boat came alongside 
with me, three large sharks were under the stern. 
These had devoured the poor sailor, and, fortu- 
nately for me, had followed the ship for more 
prey, and thus left me to myself.”’ 

Whilst in the Zolus, he jumped overboard 
and saved the life of a boy, for which he received 
a certificate from Captain Lord James Townshend ; 
nor was this the sole testimonial of approbation 
accorded to him by that gallant officer. He had | 
previously been mainly instrumental in saving the 
frigate from shipwreck during a tremendous hur- 
ricane. The ship was on her beam-ends, and her 
top-masts and mizen-masts had been blown over 
the side, when the question arose, who would be 
found daring enough to venture aloft, and cut 
away the wreck of the main-topmast and the main 
yard, “‘ which was hanging up and down, with 
the weight of the topmast and topsail-yard resting 
upon it.’ We must let the captain tell how he 
conducted himself in this case of awful suspense 
and dismay :—*‘ Seizing a sharp tomahawk, I 
made signs to the captain that I would attempt to 
cut away the wreck, follow me who dared. I 
mounted the weather-rigging ; five or six hardy 
seamen followed me ; sailors will rarely refuse to 
follow when they find an officer to lead the way. 








The jerks of the rigging had nearly thrown us 


overboard, or jammed us with the wreck. We 
were forced to embrace the shrouds with arms and 
legs ; and anxiously, and with breathless appre- 
hension for our lives, did the captain, officers and 
crew, gaze on us as we mounted, and cheered us 
at every stroke of the tomahawk. ‘The danger 
seemed passed when we reached the catharpens, 
where we had fvot-room. We divided our work, 
some took the lanyards of the topmast-rigging, I, 
the slings of the mainyard. The lusty blows we 
dealt were answered by corresponding crashes, 
and at length down fell the tremendous wreck 
over the larboard gunwale. ‘The ship felt instant 
relief; she righted, and we descended amidst the 
cheers and the congratulations of most of our ship- 
mates.’’ For this heroic deed, Lord James Towns- 
hend gave him a certificate, and reported him to 
have ‘‘ conducted himself with so much courage, 
intrepidity, and firmness, as to merit his warmest 
approbation.”’ 

When he belonged to the Spartan, he was put 
in command of a boat, and cut out the Morning 
Star and Polly, privateers, from Haycock’s Har- 
bor, and likewise a revenue cutter and two pri- 
vateers in Little river. 

Mr. Marryat obtained his promotion as lieutenant 
in 1812, and in the following year was appointed 
to I’Espeigle, Captain J. Taylor, in the West In- 
dies. Whilst on service in this vessel, he once 
more risked his life, in an unsuccessful attempt to 
save the life of a sailor who had fallen overboard 
in a heavy sea. Lieutenant Marryat was picked 
up, utterly exhausted, more than a mile and a half 
from |'Espeigle. Having burst a blood-vessel, he 
was left behind in the West Indies, in sick-quar- 
ters, and after a time was sent home invalided. 

In January, 1814, he joined the Newcastle, 58, 
Captain Lord George Stuart, and Jed an expedition 
which was despatched to cut out four vessels off 
New Orleans. This he did with a loss of one 
officer and twelve men. He acquired his com- 
mander’s rank in 1815, and, in. 1820, commanded 
the Beacon, sloop, at St. Helena, from which he 
exchanged into the Roserio, 18, in which vessel 
he brought home duplicate despatches, announcing 
the death of Napoleon. He was now actively en- 
gaged in the preventive service, in which he effected 
thirteen seizures. Appointed to the Larne, 18, in 
March, 1823, he sailed to the East Indies, where, 
until the Burmese war in 1825, he was fully em- 
ployed as senior officer of the naval forces, the or- 
der of Commodore Grant being, that none should 
interfere with or supersede him. Sir Archibald 
Campbell, the commander-in-chief, was received 
on board the Larne at Caleutta, and Commander 
Marryat led the attack at Rangoon. When Cap- 
tain Chads, of the Arachne, relieved him in Sep- 
tember, 1824, he had lost nearly the whole of his 
ship’s company. He now proceeded to Penang 
and Calcutta, returning to Rangoon in December, 
1824, and in the following February sailed with 
the late Sir Robert Sale, of glorious memory, on 
an expedition to reduce the territory of Bassien. 
On his return in April, having successfully per- 
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formed his perilous duty, he was promoted to a 
death vacancy, and commanded the Tees, which, 
on her arrival in England, he paid off. 

Captain Marryat commanded the Ariadne in the 
Channel and Western Islands, from November, 
1828, to November, 1830. ‘Twice thanked for his 
services in the Burmese war by the Governor-Gen- 
eral of India, he received three letters of thanks 
from Sir Archibald Campbell, commander-in-chief 
of the forces, and was five times recommended by 
him. He was likewise thanked for his expedition 
with Sir Robert Sale, and was three times recom- 
mended and thanked by. Commodore Coe. In 
June, 1825, he received the decoration of C. B., 
and—an honor, a record of which must not be 
omitted—he was presented with a medal by that 
admirable institution, the Humane Society, for his 
daring and humane exertions to save the lives of 
so many men. That society has not on its list a 
name so worthy of honor as that of Marryat. 

In 1837, the captain published ‘A Code of Sig- 
nals for the Use of Vessels employed in the Merchant 
Service.’’ That admirable invention is now in use 
in the royal and mercantile service, not only of this 
country but of foreign nations. He twice received 
the thanks of the Ship Owners’ Society for it, and, 
the publication having been translated into French 
in 1840, was brought under the notice of Louis 
Philippe, from whom he received the gold cross 
of the Legion of Honor. 

In connection with this last distinction, we have 
a story to relate which we are sorry to feel our- 
selves constrained to tell, because it presents our 
late king ina light in which it is not pleasant, and 
has not been customary, to regard him. William 
IV. had read and had been delighted with ‘‘ Peter 
Simple.’’ It was likely that so true and striking 
a picture of naval life and manners would have 
captivated a sailor. He expressed a wish to see 
the author. The captain standing in an ante-room 
in his favorite attitude, the king came forth, and 
observing him, asked a gentleman in waiting who 
he was. The captain overheard the question, and 
said, addressing the gentleman, ‘‘ Tell his majesty 
I am Peter Simple.” Upon this, the king came 
forward, and received him graciously. Some time 
after this his majesty was waited upon by a distin- 
guished member of the government, to request 
permission for the captain to wear the order con- 
ferred upon him by the King of the French, and 
to obtain, if not some further promotion, some 
higher distinction for one who had so long and 
ably served his country. The former request was 
granted as a matter of course ; and, as to the lat- 
ter, the king said, ‘*‘ You best know his services ; 
give him what you please.’ The minister was 
about to retire, when his majesty called him back. 
‘** Marryat! Marryat! by the bye, is not that the 
man who wrote a book against the impressment of 
seamen!’ ‘* The same, your majesty.”” ‘* Then 
ke shan’t wear the order, and he shall have noth- 
ing,’’ said his majesty. 

Every reader will make his own comment upon 
this. The work in question had been written by 
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a man who had the best interests and the honor 
of his profession at heart, who had done much to 
maintain them, and whom the Earl of Dundonald 
—best known as Lord Cochrane, the hero of 
Basque Road—in a letter recently written, has 
thus characterized :—‘‘ He was brave, zealous, in- 
telligent, and even thoughtful, yet active in the 
performance of his duties.”” It is painful to ex. 
pose one act of injustice on the part of a sovereign 
whose nature, in the main, was manly, upright, 
and generous. 

In 1829, Captain Marryat turned his attention 
to authorship, and having published ‘* The Naval 
Officer; or, Frank Mildmay,’’ the reception of 
which gave him encouragement, he set to work 
with an earnestness ard a zeal which he brought 
to all his undertakings. ‘‘ The King’s Own,” 
‘* Peter Simple,” and ‘‘ Jacob Faithful,’’ followed 
each other in rapid succession. To these he added, 
in the course of a few years, ‘‘ Japhet in Search 
of a Father,’’ ‘‘ Newton Forster,”’ ‘* Midshipman 
Easy,”’ ‘‘The Pacha of Many Tales,’’ “ The 
Poacher,’’ ‘*‘ The Phantom Ship,” “‘ Snarly Yow ; 
or, the Dog-Fiend,”’ ** Percival Keane,’’ ‘* Mas- 
terman Ready,’’ ‘* Poor Jack,’’ ‘‘ The Settlers,” 
*Olla Podrida,”’ ‘* Diary in America,’”’ in Two 
Parts ; ‘‘ Monsieur Violet’s Adventures,’’ &c. Al! 
these works obtained a considerable popularity, 
and even gained the author a reputation which very 
few modern writers of fiction have succeeded in 
acquiring. 

It would be unprofitable to dwell upon the genius 
of Marryat as a novelist. His merits lie upon the 
surface, and are obvious to every man, woman, 
and child, who take up one of his works and find 
themselves unable to lay it down again. He tells 
plainly and straight-forwardly a story, tolerably 
well constructed, of diversified incidents, alive with 
uncommon characters, and, as his experience was 
large and had been acquired over a wide expanse, 
he had always something to tel] which would ex- 
cite curiosity or rivet attention. He had one qual- 
ity in common with great men, and in which men 
of finer genius than himself have been deficient— 
a thorough manliness of heart and soul, which, by 
clearly showing him what he was able to accom- 
plish, preserved him against the perpetration of 
that sublime nonsense and drivelling cant which 
now-a-days often pass for fine writing and fine sen- 
timent. ‘‘ Peter Simple’’ has been pronounced his 
best novel ; but we confess we like ** Jacob Faith- 
ful” at least as well; although we think it would 
have been better if the Dominie had been mitigated, 
who is rather an extravagance than an original, 
and if that passage had been discarded in which 
the parish-boy tells us he read Tacitus and Horace 
at a charity-scbool. 

His ‘‘ Diary in America” gave great offence on 
the other side of the Atlantic. We do not knuw 
whether the captain ever regretted it, but it was 


an ill-advised publication, and was certain, from its 


| tone as well as its matter, to wound deeply a gal- 


| 


lant and sensitive people, who, say what some few 
of them may to the contrary, are anxious to stand 
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well in the estimation of the mother-country. But 
that this work was written with malice prepense 
against the Americans we cannot believe, for the 
author’s venerable mother is a native of the United 
States; and it may be pleasing to our brother 
Jonathan to know, what we are pretty certain is 
the fact, that from that lady he inherited the ener- 
gy of will and the vigor of mind which he displayed 
in all the occurrences of his life. 

Captain Marryat had been seriously ill for more 
than a year, from the bursting of a succession of 
blood-vessels, which forbade all hope of his recov- 
ery, and on the 9th of August, 1848, his sufferings 
were brought to a termination. 

This gallant officer and distinguished man had 
two sons in the navy. The elder was a lieutenant, 
and bade fair to have proved himself a worthy son 
of his father. He jumped overboard and saved the 
life of a seaman in the Tagus; and his exertions 
at the wreck of the Syphax were of the most 
heroic kind. He perished with nearly the whole 
of his crew in the wreck of the Avenger. The 
younger son is still a midshipman, and has, we are 
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As the youngest son of the family, Chateau- 
briand was destined for the priesthood. His stud- 
ies commenced at the college of Dol, and termi- 
nated at that of Rennes, where he had the future 
General Moreau as his school-fellow. The pro- 
fession which had been chosen for him was, how- 
ever, one to which he had no vocation, and it was 
abandoned. A step had, however, to be taken. 
Sometimes he thought to visit the Jands beyond 
the tomb; sometimes to embark for the East In- 
dies. At length his elder brother having become 
the accepted suitor of the granddaughter of the 
great Malesherbes, a sub-lieutenant’s commission 
was procured him in the Navarre regiment, an1 
Chateaubriand arrived in Paris in 1789, was pre- 
sented at court, rode in the king’s carriage, joined 
in the royal hunt, and entered into all the gayety 
of the French capital. 

His intellectual tastes and studies were, how- 
ever, not relinquished even in the whirl of Pa- 
risian life. There was a little court to which he 
was more attracted than to the great court of 
which he was a member, and to which mind 





told, displayed great talents as an hydrographer. 





From Chambers’ Journal. 
CHATEAUBRIAND. 


CHATEAUBRIAND is no more! The mind which 
imagined ‘‘Atala’’ and ‘‘ René” has faded from 
our view. Traveller as well as author, he who 
has led us over so many lands, has now departed 
from earth. Amid the troublous clouds which 
hover over his country, the sun of the author of 
the ‘* Essay on Revolutions’’ has set. 

Frangois-Auguste de Chateaubriand was born 


alone gave the claim to admission. It was the 
|court of the last and least disciples of the Eney- 
‘clopedic school. Through them Chateaubriand 
| was first brought before the public as a poet. 
| Under their patronage appeared a far greater than 
| themselves. 

Meanwhile one voleanic eruption of the revolu- 
tion succeeded another. The affair of Coblentz 
loceurred. The regiment of Navarre, of which 
\the Marquis de Moztemart was colonel, having 
|mutinied like the others, Chateaubriand found 
himself released towards the end of 1790 from his 
imilitary engagements. Preferring to emigrate, 











at St. Malo, in Brittany, in 1769. His family | he determined to make his travels useful. He 
was one of the most ancient of the Breton race. | aspired to nothing Jess than the complete discov- 
His first years were passed in the Chateau de|jery of the northwest passage. Hearne had seen 
Combourg, an old paternal mansion. From the|it in 1772, Mackenzie in 1789, and why should 
height of a tower in which was situated the bed-/| not Chateaubriand fully make it known in 1791? 
chamber of his childhood he heard the breakers! At least it was a matter of laudable ambition— 
of the sea roaring upon the wild Breton shore ;| better than emigrating to England and teaching 
he listened to the gusty wind, or heard the drear| French. Accordingly, in the spring of 1791, he 
shriek of the gull, while watching the now spark-| embarked at St. Malo with a letter of recommen- 
ling, and now hidden stars, and becoming seaales- | Getien to Washington from the Marquis de la 
ed with all the scenic points of an ocean coast. 'Rouaizie, who had served in the war of American 

The Chateaubriand family, it appears, had a| independence. His voyage over, he presented his 
physiognomy at once haughty, cold, and melan-; note of introduction to the new Cincinnatus. 
choly. In character the father was proud, au-} Washington listened to his project with astonish- 
stere, and impassible, and his conduct was felt to. ment, and spoke of the difficulties of the enter- 
be so unfatherly, that it drove his child to seek | prise. “* Is it not easier to discover the polar 
for sympathy rather amid the savage scenery) passage than to create a people as you have 
around, than from him. In solitary reveries amid, done t’’ said Chateaubriand. Washington gave 
wild walks the young Chateaubriand thus first) the young enthusiast a warm grasp with his noble 
nursed those powers of imagination which were| hand. In the preface to ‘‘Atala,’’ and in a note 
latent within him. Nor was the poetry of sympa-| to the ‘* Essay on Revolutions,”’ our traveller has 
thy without an inspiration and an object even in| explained at length his intended plans for his jour- 
the cold chateau. A small sweet flower yet/ney. He wished to discover the passage to the 
hloomed in that drear wildwood ; a young sister| northwest of America by penetrating to the Polar 
was there, whose love he returned, who under-|Sea. Instead, however, of .directing his course 


stood his emotions, who recognized the grace of 


his nature, and appreciated it in the delicacy of 
ber own. 


to the northward, he meant to pierce the western 
coast a little above the Gulf of California ; thence 
following the outline of the continent, and keeping 
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formed his perilous duty, he was promoted to a 
death vacancy, and commanded the Tees, which, 
on her arrival in England, he paid off. 

Captain Marryat commanded the Ariadne in the 
Channel and Western Islands, from November, 
1828, to November, 1830. Twice thanked for his 
services in the Burmese war by the Governor-Gen- 
eral of India, he received three letters of thanks 
from Sir Archibald Campbell, commander-in-chief 
of the forees, and was five times recommended by 
him. He was likewise thanked for his expedition 
with Sir Robert Sale, and was three times recom- 
mended and thanked by Commodore Coe. In 
June, 1825, he received the decoration of C. B., 
and—an honor, a record of which must not be 
omitted—he was presented with a medal by that 
admirable institution, the Humane Society, for his 
daring and humane exertions to save the lives of 
so many men. That society has not on its list a 
name so worthy of honor as that of Marryat. 

In 1837, the captain published ‘*A Code of Sig- 
nals for the Use of Vessels employed in the Merchant 
Service.’’ That admirable invention is now in use 
in the royal and mercantile service, not only of this 
country but of foreign nations. He twice received 
the thanks of the Ship Owners’ Society for it, and, 
the publication having been translated into French 
in 1840, was brought under the notice of Louis 
Philippe, from whom he received the gold cross 
of the Legion of Honor. 

In connection with this Jast distinction, we have 


a story to relate which we are sorry to feel our- 
selves constrained to tell, because it presents our 
late king ina light in which it is not pleasant, and 


has not been customary, to regard him. William 
IV. had read and had been delighted with ‘* Peter 
Simple.’ It was likely that so true and striking 
a picture of naval life and manners would have 
captivated a sailor. He expressed a wish to see 
the author. The captain standing in an ante-room 
in his favorite attitude, the king came forth, and 
observing him, asked a gentleman in waiting who 
he was. The captain overheard the question, and 
said, addressing the gentleman, “‘ Tell his majesty 
I am Peter Simple.’”’ Upon this, the king came 
forward, and received him graciously. Some time 
after this his majesty was waited upon by a distin- 
guished member of the government, to request 
permission for the captain to wear the order con- 
ferred upon him by the King of the French, and 
to obtain, if not some further promotion, some 
higher distinction for one who had so long and 
ably served his country. The former request was 
granted as a matter of course ; and, as to the lat- 
ter, the king said, ‘‘ You best know his services ; 
give him what you please.” The minister was 
about to retire, when his majesty called him back. 
** Marryat! Marryat! by the bye, is not that the 
man who wrote a book against the impressment of 
seamen!’’ ‘* The same, your majesty.’’ ‘* Then 
ke shan’t wear the order, and he shall have noth- 
ing,’’ said his majesty. 

Every reader will make his own comment upon 
this. The work in question had been written by 


MEMOIR OF CAPTAIN MARRYAT. 


a man who had the best interests and the honor 
of his profession at heart, who had done much to 
maintain them, and whom the Earl of Dundonald 
—best known as Lord Cochrane, the hero of 
Basque Road—in a letter recently written, has 
thus characterized :—‘‘ He was brave, zealous, in- 
telligent, and even thoughtful, yet active in the 
performance of his duties.”” It is painful to ex. 
pose one act of injustice on the part of a sovereign 
whose nature, in the main, was manly, upright, 
and generous. 

In 1829, Captain Marryat turned his attention 
to authorship, and having published ‘‘ The Naval 
Officer; or, Frank Mildmay,”’ the reception of 
which gave him encouragement, he set to work 
with an earnestness and a zeal which he brought 
to all his undertakings. ‘‘ The King’s Own,” 
** Peter Simple,” and ‘‘ Jacob Faithful,” followed 
each other in rapid succession. To these he added, 
in the course of a few years, ‘Japhet in Search 
of a Father,’’ ** Newton Forster,”’ ‘‘ Midshipman 
Easy,’’ ‘‘The Pacha of Many Tales,” “ The 
Poacher,” ‘‘ The Phantom Ship,” “ Snarly Yow ; 
or, the Dog-Fiend,”’ ** Percival Keane,”’ “ Mas- 
terman Ready,”’ ‘* Poor Jack,’’ ‘* The Settlers,” 
**Olla Podrida,”’ ‘ Diary in America,” in Two 
Parts ; ‘* Monsieur Violet’s Adventures,’ &c. A!! 
these works obtained a considerable popularity, 
and even gained the author a reputation which very 
few modern writers of fiction have succeeded in 
acquiring. 

It would be unprofitable to dwell upon the genius 
of Marryat as a novelist. His merits lie upon the 
surface, and are obvious to every man, woman, 
and child, who take up one of his works and find 
themselves unable to lay it down again. He tells 
plainly and straight-forwardly a story, tolerably 
well constructed, of diversified incidents, alive with 
uncommon characters, and, as his experience was 
large and had been acquired over a wide expanse, 
he had always something to tell which would ex- 
cite curiosity or rivet attention. He had one qual- 
ity in common with great men, and in which men 
of finer genius than himself have been deficient— 
a thorough manliness of heart and soul, which, by 
clearly showing him what he was able to accom- 
plish, preserved him against the perpetration of 
that sublime nonsense and drivelling cant wuich 
now-a-days often pass for fine writing and fine sen- 
timent. ‘‘ Peter Simple’’ has been pronounced his 
best novel ; but we confess we like ** Jacob Faith- 
ful’ at least as well; although we think it would 
have been better if the Dominie had been mitigated, 
who is rather an extravagance than an original, 
and if that passage had been discarded in which 
the parish-boy tells us he read Tacitus and Horace 
at a charity-scbool. 

His ‘‘ Diary in America’’ gave great offence on 
‘the other side of the Atlantic. We do not knuw 

whether the eaptain ever regreited it, but it was 
| an ill-advised publication, and was certain, from its 
| tone as well as its matter, to wound deeply a gal- 
lant and sensitive people, who, say what some few 
| of them may to the contrary, are anxious to stand 
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well in the estimation of the mother-country. But 
that this work was written with malice prepense 
against the Americans we cannot believe, for the 
author’s venerable mother is a native of the United 
States; and it may be pleasing to our brother 
Jonathan to know, what we are pretty certain is 
the fact, that from that lady he inherited the ener- 
gy of will and the vigor of mind which he displayed 
in all the occurrences of his life. 

Captain Marryat had been seriously ill for more 
than a year, from the bursting of a succession of 
blood-vessels, which forbade all hope of his recov- 
ery, and on the 9th of August, 1848, his sufferings 
were brought to a termination. 

This gallant officer and distinguished man had 
two sons in the navy. The elder was a lieutenant, 
and bade fair to have proved himself a worthy son 
of his father. He jumped overboard and saved the 
life of a seaman in the Tagus; and his exertions 
at the wreck of the Syphax were of the most 
heroic kind. He perished with nearly the whole 
of his crew in the wreck of the Avenger. The 
younger son is still a midshipman, and has, we are 
told, displayed great talents as an hydrographer. 





From Chambers’ Journal. 
CHATEAUBRIAND. 
CHATEAUBRIAND is no more! The mind which 


imagined ‘‘Atala’’ and ‘* René’ has faded frorm | 
our view. Traveller as well as author, he who 


has led us over so many lands, has now departed 


from earth. Amid the troublous clouds which 
hover over his country, the sun of the author of 
the ‘* Essay on Revolutions”’ has set. 
Frangois-Auguste de Chateaubriand was born 
at St. Malo, in Brittany, in 1769. His family 
was one of the most ancient of the Breton race. 


His first years were passed in the Chateau de | 
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As the youngest son of the family, Chateau- 
briand was destined for the priesthood. His stud- 
ies commenced at the college of Dol, and termi- 
nated at that of Rennes, where he had the future 
General Moreau as his school-fellow. The pro- 
fession which had been chosen for him was, how- 
ever, one to which he had no vocation, and it was 
abandoned. A step had, however, to be taken. 
Sometimes he thought to visit the Jands beyond 
the tomb; sometimes to embark for the East In- 
dies. At length his elder brother having become 
the accepted suitor of the granddaughter of the 
great Malesherbes, a sub-lieutenant’s commission 
was procured him in the Navarre regiment, an1 
Chateaubriand arrived in Paris in 1789, was pre- 
sented at court, rode in the king’s carriage, joined 
in the royal hunt, and entered into all the gayety 
of the French capital. 

His intellectual tastes and studies were, how- 
ever, not relinquished even in the whirl of Pa- 
risian life. There was a litle court to which he 
| Was more attracted than to the great court of 
which he was a member, and to which mind 
alone gave the claim to admission. It was the 
‘court of the last and least disciples of the Eney- 
‘clopedie school. Through them Chateaubriand 
| was first brought before the public as a poet. 
| Under their patronage appeared a far greater than 
themselves. 

Meanwhile one volcanic eruption of the revolu- 
tion succeeded another. The affair of Coblentz 
occurred. The regiment of Navarre, of which 
ithe Marquis de Moztemart was colonel, having 
}mutinied like the others, Chateaubriand found 
| himself released towards the end of 1790 from his 
imilitary engagements. Preferring to emigrate, 
'he determined to make his travels useful. He 
aspired to nothing Jess than the complete discov- 
‘ery of the northwest passage. Hearne had seen 

peas 








Combourg, an old paternal mansion. From the|it in 1772, Mackenzie in 1789, and why should 
height of a tower in which was situated the bed- | not Chateaubriand fully make it known in 1791? 
chamber of his childhood he heard the breakers! At least it was a matter of laudable ambition— 
of the sea roaring upon the wild Breton shore ;| better than emigrating to England and teaching 
he listened to the gusty wind, or heard the drear | French. Accordingly, in the spring of 1791, he 
shriek of the gull, while welching the now spark- | embarked at St. Malo with a letter of recommen- 
ling, and now hidden stars, and becoming acquaint-| dation to Washington from the Marquis de la 
ed with all the scenic points of an ocean coast. = Rouaizie, who had served in the war of American 

The Chateaubriand family, it appears, had a| independence. His voyage over, he presented his 
physiognomy at once haughty, cold, and melan-| note of introduction to the new Cincinnatus. 
choly. In character the father was proud, au-| Washington listened to his project with astonish- 
stere, and impassible, and his conduct was felt to, ment, and spoke of the difficulties of the enter- 
be so unfatherly, that it drove his child to seek/ prise. ‘‘Is it not easier to discover the polar 
for sympathy rather amid the savage scenery} passage than to create a people as you have 
around, than from him. In solitary reveries amid, done t’’ said Chateaubriand. Washington gave 
wild walks the young Chateaubriand thus first| the young enthusiast a warm grasp with his noble 
nursed those powers of imagination which were; hand. In the preface to ‘‘Atala,’’ and in a note 
latent within him. Nor was the poetry of sympa-, to the ‘‘ Essay on Revolutions,”’ our traveller has 
thy without an inspiration and an object even in| explained at length his intended plans for his jour- 
the cold chateau. A small sweet flower yet ney. He wished to discover the passage to the 


hloomed in that drear wildwood ; a young sister 
was there, whose love he returned, who under- 
stood his emotions, who recognized the grace of 
his nature, and appreciated it in the delicacy of 


ber own. 


northwest of America by penetrating to the Polar 
Sea. Instead, however, of.directing his course 
to the northward, he meant to pierce the western 
coast a little above the Gulf of California ; thence 





following the outline of the continent, and keeping 
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the ocean constantly in sight, he intended to travel 
northward as far as Behring’s Strait, to double the 
last American cape, to pursue an eastern course 
along the shores of the Polar Sea, and to return 
to the United States by Hudson’s Bay, Labrador, 
and Canada. This route, however, from one 
cause or other, was step by step relinquished. 
He was advised to begin by seasoning himself by 
an excursion into the interior of America, to make 
himself acquainted with the Sioux, the Iroquois, 
and Esquimaux ; and to live for some time among 
the hunters in the Canadian woods, and the agents 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company. This advice ia 
peared reasonable. Our traveller thus viewed the 
cataract of Niagara, explored the gigantic ruins 
on the banks of the Ohio, and Joitered amid the 
savages in the land of the Natchez. Soon the 
discoverer gave place to the traveller, the traveller 
to the poet. The northwest passage seemed near- 
ly forgotten. Chateaubriand wandered over lake 
and forest, sketching from wild nature in color- 
ing worthy of sky and cloud, and studying tribe 
by tribe the manners, the religious notions, and 
the languages of the Indians. In reading his 
travels, his love of color has always struck us. 
Had his genius been engaged in painting, he 
would have been a great colorist. Take a pas- 
sage for example. In describing some North 
American plains Chateaubriand writes :—‘* The 
movable surface of these plains rise, and are grad- 
ually lost in the distance ; from emerald-green they 
pass to a light blue, then to ultra-marine, and then 
to indigo—each tint dissolving into the next, the 
Jast terminating at the horizon, where it joins the 
sky by a bar of dark azure.’’ His American 
Travels are also remarkable for collections of 
words in the aboriginal languages, and for pleas- 
ing relations of the poetic traditions of the In- 
dians. No progress was, however, made towards 
the polar passage. He noted now “a light wood 
of maples, through which the sunshine plays as 
through lace ;*? now “ peaked hills, flanked with 
rocks, from which hang convolvuluses with white 
and blue flowers, festoons of bignonias, long gras- 
ses, and rock plants of all colors ;’’ now the foli- 
age, ‘‘ which displayed all imaginable hues—scar- 
let passing to red, a dark-yellow to a bright gold 
color, reddish-brown to light-brown, green, white, 


azure, in a thousand tints more or less faint, more | composing his ‘‘ Essay on Revolutions.’’ 
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described so well the manners of the tribes among 
whom he sojourned. 

Accident, however, threw in his way a frag- 
ment of an English journal. By this he learnt 
the flight of Louis XVI., his seizure at Varennes, 
and the intended invasion of France by the emi- 
grants. A native.of Brittany, and therefore 
thorough believer in the divine right of kings, he 
felt that honor called him to join the French roy- 
alists. He thus abandoned the American wilds 
and the northwest passage, and returned to Eu- 
rope, and entered the Prince of Condé’s army. 
When he reached his camp, it was remarked that 
he came late. ‘* But I come express from the 
cataract of Niagara,’’ replied Chateaubriand. The 
poet made the campaign with an old damaged 
musket. Inside his knapsack was the manuscript 
of *Atala,’’ which fortunately warded off a ball 
which would otherwise have destroyed him. At 
the siege of Thionville, however, Chateaubriand 
was wounded in the thigh, and left for dead in 
the ditch, where the small-pox, which was then 
ravaging the little army, seized upon him., Some 
of the Prince de Ligne’s followers luckily discov- 
ered him, and threw him into a wagon, in which 
he was taken in an apparently dying state to Os- 
tend. Arrived at Ostend, he was immediately 
placed on board a small vessel bound for Jersey. 
It made Guernsey harbor, where he was careless- 
ly put on shore, when the poor sufferer was near- 
ly in extremity. Covered with loathsome sores 
as he was, a poor fisherman's wife pitied his fate, 
had him conveyed to her cabin, and tended him 
with unremitting care until his recovery. We 
wish we could record the name of this good wo- 
man, which is truly worthy of being associated 
with that of Chateaubriand, who owed nearly as 
much to her as to his mother. 

When he had recovered, the unhappy emigrant 
determined to seek literary employment in Lon- 
don. He arrived in the British metropolis in the 
spring of 1793, destitute alike of friends and te- 
sources, and although freed from the smal!-pox, 
yet in indifferent health. Lodged in one of the 
lowest of London Janes, Chateaubriand earned a 
petty pittance by teaching French and making 
translations for the booksellers. His leisure time 
was more congenially employed in planning and 
This 


or less bright.’’ He marked “striped ducks, blue | work caused him two years of labor, and was first 


linnets, cardinal birds, and purple goldfinches glis-| published in London in 1796. 


ten amid the verdure of the trees.” He heard 
the whet-saw imitate the noise of the saw, the 
cat-bird mew, and the parrots chatter. He saw 
to the south ‘* savannas studded with groves, and 
covered with buffaloes; and the rapids, ‘‘ ac- 
cording as they are illumined by the sun’s rays, 
blown back by the wind, or shaded by clouds, 
curling up into golden waves whitened with foam, 
or rolling on in a dark-looking current.’’ In fine, 
he entirely forgot his: plan of discovery ; and in 
the land of the Natchez imagined “ René,’’ and 
wrote “‘Atala’’ and **‘ The Natchez,” in which he 








In it his object is 
to prove by parallels between ancient and modern 
revolutions—their like rise and similar failure— 
that violent eruptions of society are incapable of 
forming phases of positive and permanent pro- 
gress. If the particular instances in this book 
are sometimes too strained, and the comparisons 
too loose, much of the general view of the author 
may yet be admitted by the candid and liberal 
reader. The chief fault of the work was the 
sceptical tone which prevailed in some parts of it. 
At times its author appeared to doubt Providence 
—progress itself. This fault, however, was fully 
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redeemed in the believing, trusting pages which 
he afterwards published in the ‘* Génie du Chris- 
tianisme.”” 

Meanwhile the misfortunes of the emigrant had 
been aggravated in those of his family. Made- 
moiselle de Rosambo, the wife of his brother, was 
executed with her husband and her mother on the 
same day as her illustrious grandfather, M. de 
Malesherbes. His mother soon followed them to 
the grave—his father had previously died. On 
her deathbed she had charged his beloved sister 
to write him a letter, appealing to his religious 
duties. When his sister’s letter reached Chateau- 
briand, she also had died from the effects of im- 
prisoament. This event profoundly affected him. 
It seemed as if two voices called to him from the 
tomb. ‘These voices were to him the voices of 
two saints, and they were thus the inspiration of 
his ‘* Spirit of Christianity.” 

A new scene had, however, occurred in the 
revolutionary drama of France. Bonaparte arose 
to power, and opened to the emigrants the gates 
of their country. Chateaubriand returned to 
France in 1800, and in connection with M. de 
Fontanes was employed upon the ‘ Mercury.”’ 
In this paper, part by part, ‘‘Atala’’ first ap- 
peared. The worn-out citizen of republican 
France was delighted with the frank manners and 
artless simplicity of this wild child of the forests 
of the far west. The civilization of old Europe 
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plaisance, that he has read the ‘* Génie du Chris- 
tianisme,’’ a copy of which indeed lies open upon 
his table. Besides his letters from Italy, Chateau- 
briand has given a description of Rome and Naples 
in the fourth and fifth books of the ‘* Martyrs.” 
It was in Rome, beneath the porticoes of the Co- 
liseum, that the ‘‘ Martyrs’? was conceived. ‘‘ One 
beautiful evening in last July,’’ writes Chateau- 
briand, ‘‘I seated myself at the Coliseum on a 
step of the altar, dedicated to the sufferings of the 
passion: the setting sun poured floods of gold 
through all the galleries which had formerly been 
thronged with men; while at the same time strong 
shadows were cast by the broken corridors and 
other relics, or fell on the ground in large black 
masses. From the lofty parts of the structure I 
perceived, between the ruins on the right of the 
edifice, the gardens of Cesar’s palace, with a 
palm-tree which seems to have been placed in the 
midst of this wreck expressly for painters and 
poets. Instead of the shouts of joy which here- 
tofore proceeded from the ferocious spectators in 
this amphitheatre on seeing Christians devoured 
by lions and panthers, nothing was now heard but 
the barking of dogs, which belonged to the hermit 
resident here as a guardian of the ruins. At the 
moment that the sun descended below the horizon, 
the clock in the dome of St. Peter’s resounded 
under the porticoes of the Coliseum.’’ Amid 
scenes and memories like these the inspiration 





listened with pleasure to the naive thoughts of the 
young savage of the new world. It was a suc- 
cessful work, as it was felt to be as fresh and new 
as a blackberry from the woods. 

The publication of the ‘‘ Spirit of Christianity’’ 
succeeded the appearance of ‘‘Atala.’’ After the 
harsh negatives which had burst asunder the bonds 
of a bold bigutry, it came with words of consola- 
tion to the world, uniting faith and reason, and 
throwing a holy halo over the internal man. 
While Napoleon was building up his imperial edi- 
fice with circumstances, outward forms, and the 
shows and shams of things, Chateaubriand on his 
part pointed to that renovation from within, to that 
spiritual revolution and empire of the soul, which 
may indeed be assisted by external reforms, but 
for which they can never prove the substitute. 
The ‘* Génie du Christianisme”’ is yet an admired 
book. ‘To analyze it would be to injure it. Its 
aim has been indicated, but to be judged of, it 
should be read throughout. The ‘ Spirit of 
Christianity’ was dedicated to the first consul, 
and its author was immediately hailed by him 
who could ever appreciate the use of great minds. 
Chateaubriand was sent by Bonaparte to Rome as 
first secretary to the French embassy. He ar- 
rives at Rome; he sees the Coliseum, the Pan- 
theon, Trajan’s Pillar, the Castle of St. Angelo, 
St. Peter’s ; he watches ‘‘ the effect of the moon 
upon the Tiber, upon the Roman mansions, and 
upon those illustrious ruins which are *cattered 
about on every side ;”’ he is received by the pope, 
who makes him sit beside him in the most affec- 
tionate manner, and tells him, with an air of com- 
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which produced the ‘* Martyrs’? was nursed. 
| From the church of the catacombs he derived his 
heroes for that mournful but exciting work. It is 
full of pictures of Italy, but its best praise is, that 
its heroes are sufferers, and its courage Christian. 

On his return to Paris, Chateaubriand was 
named minister plenipotentiary to Le Valais. It 
was on the evening of that day when, under mys- 
terious circumstances, the corpse of the last of 
the Condés was discovered in a ditch at Vin- 
cennes. He had been assassinated under the oak 
beneath which his ancestor St. Louis had even 
administered impartial justice. On the same even- 
ing, while Paris was yet pale with consternation, 
Chateaubriand sent in his resignation. 

While in Italy, Chateaubriand had conceived 
the idea of a pilgrimage to Greece and Palestine. 
This he now determined to put into execution. In 
1806 he again saw Italy en route, wooed for a mo- 
ment the bride of the Adriatic with a pure pas- 
sion, embarked for Greece, passed on swiftly to 
the Sparta of Lycurgus and Leonidas, meditated 
in the Cigora of Athens, touched at Smyrna, 
glanced at the City of the Sultan, passed to Cy- 
prus, reverently saluted Mount Carmel, and fell 
upon his knees, like a new crusader, at the sight 
of the Holy City. Here he followed, step by 
step, the traces of sacred tradition, and devoutly 
marked the footprints on the pilgrim path of the 
Saviour of mankind. - From Palestine he sailed 
to Egypt, crossed the city of the Ptolemies, fol- 
lowed the Nile to Cairo, contemplated Memphis 
and the Pyramids, and visited Tunis and Carthage. 
From thence he embarked for Spain, viewed the 
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fair vale of Granada, and under the magic portals 
of the Alhambra, conceived the ‘*‘ Last Abancer- 
age.” 

ye an absence of ten months, in the spring 
of 1807 Chateaubriand returned once more to his 
native country. In the retirement of his hermi- 
tage in the Valeé-aux-Loups, near Daulnay, he 
then wrote his “ Itinerary,’’ a remarkable histori- 
cal and geographical work, and afterwards com- 
pleted the ‘* Martyrs,”” which he had planned at 
Rome. While thus engaged, the events of 1814 
menaced a change in France, and Chateaubriand 
quitted his retreat, and hastened to mingle in the 
conflict. We shall slightly pass over his political 
career, as good poets are often bad politicians, and 
it is often better to be with the bard in the grotto 
consecrated to poesy and religion, than to follow 
him into the party-rostra of politics. Chateau- 
briand’s first political act was his too famous 
pamphlet of ‘‘ Bonaparte and the Bourbons’’—a 
production which in charity is thus passed over. 
The insults which were afterwards exchanged be- 
tween him and the illustrious captive of St. Hele- 
na were alike unworthy of each. After the Hun- 
dred Days, Chateaubriand followed Louis XVIII. 
to Ghent, where he formed a part of his council, 
in quality of minister of state. After Waterloo, 
he also preserved his title, but refused to accept a 
portfolio in company with Fouché. As a mem- 
ber of the chamber of peers, and as a publicist, 
he was henceforth most known. As his political 
eredo, he published his ‘‘ Monarchy according to 
the Charter’’—an obscure and contradictory work. 
In the columns of the ‘‘ Conservateur’’ he, more- 
over, vehemently attacked the Decazes ministry, 
and charged it with complicity in the assassina- 
tion of the Duke de Berry. The Villéle ministry 
next entered upon power, and Chateaubriand was 
at once named ambassador at Berlin, and after- 
wards at London. In September, 1822, he also 
passed the Alps to represent France at the Con- 
gress of Verona, where he pleaded the cause of 
Greece, defended the interests of France on the 
question of the Spanish war, and returned to re- 
place M. de Montmorency in the office of foreign 
affairs. In this position he differed with his col- 
league M. de Villéle on the Spanish war. Some 
slight was offered him, which his Breton blood 
could not bear, and another Coriolanus passed to 
the Volsci. Armed with his pen, and encamped 
in the ‘* Journal des Débats,’’ Chateaubriand 
thenceforward waged a vigorous war with Villéle, 
which was rewarded by the Martignac ministry 
with the embassy to Rome. Soon afterwards, 
however, on the coming in of the Polignac party, 
he resigned office, and recommenced his opposi- 
tion. The revolution of 1830 occurred, and 
placed the Orleans family in power. This new 
turn of affairs was too much for the poetical poli- 
tician. He bade adieu to the chamber of peers ; 
and henceforth became a champion of the legiti- 
mist party and the rights of the Duke of Bor- 
deaux, for which he encountered persecution. 
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With an annuity derived from the sale of his 
posthumous memoirs, he spent the latter years of 
his life in retirement ; and died just as France 
was undergoing the throes of a fresh revolution. 
Inconsistent in his theories, and to the last degree 
visionary, there is much to ridicule and condemn 
in his political career ; but he possessed many ad- 
mirable points of character ; and the French peo- 
ple have singled him out for honor alone of all the 
writers of the empire and the adherents of the res- 
toration. One of his most cherished fancies was 
to be buried on a rocky islet near St. Malo; and 
his dying request to this effect has, we believe. 
been fulfilled. 

In person Chateaubriand was short and thin ; 
his face was pale and strongly lined ; his eyes 
beamed under prominent brows; his forehead was 
ample ; and as an old man, his large head was 
bald at the top, but elsewhere crowned with a 
forest of white locks. In dress he was neat, and 
even beanish. In manners he was gracious, ur- 
bane, and modest ; and his love for children was 
remarkable. Chateaubriand was married, but |it- 
tle has been furnished respecting his wife ; and 
we believe he has left no descendants. The last 
years of his existence were employed in reading 
his ‘‘ Mémoires d’outre Tombe,”’ at the Abbaye- 
aux-Bois, in the retirement of which he died. 
This autobiography is now waited for by the 
world. Mrs. Trollope, in her ‘ Summer in Brit- 
tany,’’ has communicated some pleasant pages of 
this self-history of a celebrated man, which makes 
us desire more. For the rest, Chateaubriand had 
a pompous academical funeral in the French style, 
which has not passed without animadversion. A 
valued writer and a delightful traveller, a poet, a 
gentleman, and a man with a religious heart, he 
has left behind him a European reputation, which, 
if not grander, is yet purer than that of many of 
his cotemporaries. 





PepesTRIANISM IN THE Bricxyarp.—A Glow- 
cester (Eng.) paper says :—‘* There is a lad ina 
brickyard who walks, or rather runs, over a space 
of ground equal to sixty miles daily. Nor is the 
space travelled by any means the most arduous 
portion of his task; for he has te carry, during 
thirty miles of his journey, a mould or hod, con- 
taining wet clay, weighing together more than 
12 Ibs., and for the other thirty miles he has to 
carry back the empty mould weighing 4 |bs., and 
he has to stoop and pick up the mould no less than 
six thousand times! What is the gathering of a 
hundred stones in a single hour compared to the 
unintermitting exertion of this poor overworked 
boy, whose labor is running, stooping, and lifting, 
is continued for eighteen hours in succession, dur- 
ing which time he removes upwards of twenty- 
four tons of wet clay? Prodigious as all this 
appears, we have the authority of the boy’s em- 
ployer, that the fact is literally as stated above. 
and further, that it is not a solitary performance, 
but has been done for five successive days during 
the present week. The daily earnings by this 
amount of labor are stated to be half-a-crown !” 
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From Chambers’ Journal. 
GOSSIP ABOUT SHARKS. 


Ir may be wrong—lI know it is—to hate any 
creature which God has made, every living thing 
having, it may be supposed, its uses in creation, 
and therefore part of a general economy. At the 
same time people cannot wel avoid having their 
antipathies. ‘Some have no great affection for 
rats ; few look with anything like satisfaction on 
snakes and various other reptiles; it has been my 
misfortune to hate sharks. Yes, I say it undis- 
guisedly—of all created beings, a shark is to me 
the most abhorrent. Born in the tropics, and liv- 
ing the chief portion of my life just beyond their 
verge, where bathing in the sea was more a neces- 
sity than a luxury, I have often come into contact 
in various ways with this fiend of the deep. 
Fiend of the deep, however, is not the proper 
term; it lurks also in shallow sunny spots, where 
the brilliant white sand supports apparently just 
enough of cool still water to afford a bath for a' 
troop of nymphs or children. In the most retired 
corner of such a locality, just where the tide will 
allow of his quick exit, will the brute lurk, and 
woe betide the animal which comes within its reach ! 
The ground shark is the most dangerous and 
deadly of all his deadly tribe; for, as a negro 
once said, ‘* You never see him till you feel him.” 
In the open sea you have some chance for your 
life; for your enemy is visible from the deck of a 
ship, or even from a small boat; the deep-sea 





shark swimming high in the water, and in calm| 
weather generally showing his dorsal fin above its | 
surface. But the ground shark, as its name sig-! 
nifies, lies crouched below you, glaring upwards | 
in all directions as it slews itself around ; its eyes! 
take in a great extent of the surface ; and small | 
chance has living flesh or bone when opposed to 
its powerful jaws or numerous rows of teeth. 

My hatred to this monster dates from a very 
early period of my life. When about four or five 
years old, I was once floating in a tiny canoe 
within the reef which circled one of the islands 
of the Pacific. He who held me in his arms bade 
me look over its side, and there, far down, but 
quite distinct in those transparent waters, were 
several sharks sporting over the coral which 
branched from the bottom. In their gambols, 
they would shoot up towards the surface ; and in| 
turning, the glancing white belly and the horrid 
jaws would snddenly reveal themselves. My 
childish dreams were long after haunted by that 
vision ; and perhaps my antipathy thence arose. 
But often since that period have I had cause to 
shudder when even the name itself was mentioned ; 
not so much perhaps on my own account per- 
sonally, as on that of others who have suffered by 
them. 

I myself, however, have had some narrow 
escapes from the scoundrels. I remember well, 
when a boy at school many years ago, one Saturday 





afternoon my father taking myself and two brothers 
out fishing, not with the rod and flies, as in this 


country, but from the boat's side, in five fathoms 
of blue water. We were in a common water- 
man’s boat, such as was used in the harbor, 
which, not to be particular, was in Australia. We 
anchored about three or four hundred yards from 
the end of a small island; and while the water- 
man and boys fished, the old gentleman put up his 
umbrella to keep off the sun and read his newspa- 
per. After our fishing was over, at about sunset, 
one of my brothers and I determined to bathe. 
My father did not much like the idea; but we 
assured him there was no danger, and jumped 
in and swam tothe island; and after running 
about for ten minutes, we jumped in the water 
again and struck out for the boat. The wind 
blew pretty freshly, and the small waves washed 
about my head, and forced me to swim on my 
side or back, to avoid their splashing in my face ; 
owing to this, I did not hcar the shouting which 
had for some moments, in fact, been kept up by 
those we had left in the boat. The first word I 
did hear distinctly was a terrible one—‘* Shark !” 
and at the same instant I saw those in the boat 
all standing up and waving their hands, the old 
gentleman shaking his umbrella in a very emphatic 
manner. I turned myself quickly round in the 
water. I have said before the sun was nearly 
down ; it is not surprising then that, springing up 
as I did, the shadow of my own head and shoul- 
ders should startle one so suddenly alarmed as | 
was. Down I went as quickly as_ possible ; 
for the only chance you have with a shark is to 
get below him ; and if you can reach the bottom, 
to kick up a dust there, and, under cover of the 
cloud raised, to swim in another direction. I saw 
nothing, however, except the white legs and body 
of my brother, who was about thirty yards behind 
me when I went down; and I came up again. 
He had seen me go down, and asked me the rea- 
son for doing it. I was glad to find that he had 
not heard the cries from the boat, for he was a 
timid lad, and I feared the effects upon him. I 
kept constantly before him, splashing the water in 
his face, and shouting, until he got into a tower- 
ing passion. ‘This was what I wanted ; for his 
attention was drawn from the boat. The agony 
of those moments I shall never forget; I did not 
know the exact nature of the intimation which 
was wished to be given us, beyond the simple fact 
that it was connected with the dreaded shark. 
Every moment I expected to see the baleful 
shadow glide swiftly towards us, and in imagina- 
tion I felt myse]f—but it is useless to attempt de- 
scribing what was the nature of my feelings 
They were, in fact, all swallowed up in one senti- 
ment of terrific expectation. A very few minutes 
must have elapsed before the boat shot up to us 
and took us in; and yet the space seemed inter- 
minable. During the latter part of the time the 
ery of ‘‘ shark’? had Iuckily been suppressed, for 
which I was very grateful; for I dreaded the ef- 
fect upon my brother exceedingly. When we got 
safe in, he was ready to pummel me for torment 
ing him; but when he ascertained the reason, he 
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turned quite pale and sick. It seemed that a 
boat, anchored some fifty yards or so from ours, 
had hooked a large shark when we were about 
one third of our way back to the boat; and the 
cries were for us to go back on shore, and the 
boat would come to us. After a_ struggle, 
although the hook and line were very strong, he 
had got off, having bent, or rather straightened the 
former, while we were still some two hundred 
yards off. 

When in Sydney, I went one Sunday morn- 
ing to bathe. I was accompanied by a friend 
who had just arrived from the South Sea Islands. 
He was very timid, and clung to the rock, never 
going beyond a few yards from it, and instantly 
returning. Upon rallying him, he confessed his 
great dread of sharks. I assured him that in that 
harbor accidents never occurred from any such 
cause ; which was certainly correct, inasmuch as, 
up to that period, I had never heard of any person 
having been killed in it; and in the bays close to 
the town I should suppose that sharks scarcely 
ever come, being in that respect very different 
from the West Indies or the coast of Africa. I 
took my usual swim out for twenty minutes or so, 
and returned home. On that same day, as I was 
walking with another friend, after the morning 
service, a constable touched him upon the shoul- 
der, and pressed his services as a juryman to 
serve on an inquest then about being held upon 


the body of a man that morning killed by a shark. 
We found the poor fellow with a terrible wound, 
extending from the upper part of the thigh to the 
knee, the flesh being, in fact, entirely stripped 


from the bone. He was a convict, who had been 
confined in Cockatoo Island, a station for prisoners, 
situated about eight miles from Sydney higher up 
the harbor, and further from the sea than the spot 
where I bathed that morning. The circumstances 
attending the accident were peculiar. He and 
some other prisoners had received permission to 
bathe; he being the first stripped, jumped .into 
the water, which in every part of the harbor of 
Sydney, and the coast generally, is deep, being in 
that respect very unlike the shelving. coasts of this 
country. He had not swam more than a few 
yards before one of the skulking ground sharks had 
him fast by the upper part of the thigh. One of 
his comrades in the most gallant manner jumped 
in and seized hold of him; and after a struggle, 
in which all the flesh was stripped off, the poor 
fellow was got on shore; but the great artery of 
the thigh was severed, and he was already dead. 
Another case, somewhat similar to the above, 
took place in a remote part of the coast of Aus- 
tralia some years previous to it. Long will the 
catastrophe be remembered by sorrowing friends in 
that part of the world, although many years have 
passed away since it occurred ; for, unlike the last 
case, the victim was not an outcast from society, 
a convict loosed from his chains for a few mo- 
ments, but a young and fair lad, the pride of his 
fond mother, who had, by a singular fatality, lost 
her husband and several other members of her 
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family by drowning, and a friend and school-fellow 
of the writer of this article. He was riding jn 
the lonely bush in company with one servant, 
from one cattle station to another, if I remember 
aright. The road lay for a considerable distance 
along the banks of what is termed in the map a 
river; but which is, in fact, an arm of the sea. 
He was about twelve years of age ; and, as would 
be expected from a lad fresh from school, finding 
himself on horseback, about to proceed to a spot 
where he would have plenty of shooting and 
kangaroo hunting, as well as riding after wild 
cattle, he was in very high spirits. The day was 
very hot; and when, at a turn of the road, he 
found himself on the very verge of the cool blue 
water, no wonder he felt inclined to bathe. The 
servant, however, reminded him that they had 
sixty miles yet to ride, and should lose no time; 
he resolved, therefore, to bathe his feet only, 
which were very hot. He dismounted, as did also 
the man; and pulling off his shoes and stockings, 
he seated himself on a flat ledge of rock, where 
the water was very deep, and dipped his feet in. 
It was much the same as if a person suspended his 
feet over the side of a boat when in deep water. 
His head was turned towards the man, with whom 
he was at the moment speaking, when a smal! 
ground shark, about five feet long, ruse suddenly, 
and seizing him by the calf of the leg, dragged 
him off the rock into the water. The man had 
seen the fish rise; but so rapidly was the poor 
lad seized, that ere he could spring forward to 
grasp him, the shark had already borne him shriek- 
ing away. As in the last-mentioned case, the 
looker-on was brave and true-hearted. He leaped 
into the water, being a good swimmer fortunately ; 
and, though with some difficulty, succeeded in 
reaching and taking hold of the boy; for when a 
shark has a large body in its jaws, it generally 
rushes to and fro on the surface of the water. For 
a long time did they struggle, the man endeavor- 
ing to reach the shore, and the shark rushing 
sometimes in that direction, and at others in the 
opposite. At length, however, they reached a 
spot some thirty yards or so further up the shore, 
and where the water shoaled sufficiently to permit 
the man to plant his feet for an instant on the 
ground. The moment this happened, owing to 
the greater resistance offered, the flesh instantly 
separated from the bones, and the shark swam off 
with the piece in his jaws. He got the poor lad, 
who was half drowned and nearly insensible, safely 
on shore; and had assistance been at hand, his 
life might ultimately have been preserved. But 
the nearest aid was sixty miles off, and the limb 
was so dreadfully wounded (the whole of the back 
portion of the leg being either torn off, or separat- 
ed from the bone,) that, carrying him before him 
on the saddle, he was obliged to travel very 
slowly. Worse than this, he had to encamp 
one, if not two nights, in the woods, before 
reaching the station. The poor lad died from 
tetanus, or lock-jaw, a few days after the occur- 
rence. 
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A few years ago, a sad occurrence took place 
on the coast south of Sydney. A vessel had been 
wrecked somewhere near Twofold Bay; all her 
passengers and the crew had escaped safely to the 
shore, and as they had recovered some provisions, 
and had the prospect, after a few days’ travelling 
along the coast, of reaching a settlement, they 
were all in high spirits. They had no boats, for 
all belonging to the vessel had been destroyed 
at the time of her wreck. Owing to this want, 
they met often with great difficulties in crossing 
the numerous creeks or rivers which fall into the 
sea in different parts of the coast they were pro- 
ceeding along; being often compelled to make 
long circuits to go round these, or to reach a spot 
where they could wade across them. All diffi- 
culties, however, of this nature had now nearly 
been surmounted—they were not far from the set- 
tlement; but one more creek remained to cross, 
and then they would be within reach of assistance 
and sympathy from their fellow-creatures. Upon 
the arrival of the whole party at the borders of 
this inlet, as usual two of the men, carrying poles 
in their hands, entered it, to ascertain beforehand 
whether or not it was fordable for the whole num- 
ber. And their comrades seeing the pioneers reach 
the middle of the creek without the water rising 
above their waist, prepared to follow in a body, 
when suddenly one of their guides, uttering a loud 
shriek, disappeared headlong beneath the surface. 
His comrade, who was only a few yards off, turned 
his head to ascertain the cause; but he was in- 
stantly seized, and the agonized spectators gazed 
on, unable in the least to aid their unfortunate 
companions, who were being torn to pieces before 
their eyes. For some few minutes the rushing 
play of fins and tails, with now and then portions 
of the remains of the unhappy victims, was inces- 
sant; but fresh assailants crowded to the spot, and 
soon nothing but a ripple here, and a slight splash 
there, indicated the locality as one where so fearful 
a tragedy had been so lately enacted. 

Terrible instances are all these of the ferocity 
and deadly cunning of this atrocious monster. We 
will finish this article with the mention of one other 
slight incident connected with this ‘‘ sea lawyer,”’ 
as the sailors term him, of a less melancholy ter- 
mination than those adduced. 

A merry party of us were once on a calm sum- 
mer evening pulling across a bay in a whale-boat. 
We were proceeding to a dinner party, in fact, 
and of course were all dressed in our best, as 
the phrase is. Amongst our number was a 
would-be sailor, who wished to impress upon the 
uninitiated an overwhelming sense of his nautical 
abilities. He seized every opportunity of ‘* show- 
ing off ;’? and amongst his other ambitious notions, 
he wished it to be believed that he could steer a 





whale-boat. Now it must be remembered that the 
boat employed in the South Sea fishing is a very 
different affair from other boats; and, in partic- 
ular, it is steered in a different manner, a long 
oar being employed, which projects from the stern ; 
whereas, in common boats of course, as every one 
knows, a rudder and tiller of wood or ropes are 
used. In steering the whale-boat the helmsman 
stands up, grasping the handle of the steering oar 
in one hand, balancing himself gracefully as the 
boat rises and falls on the seas; and it requires 
great skill and dexterity to keep so long a lever, 
projecting as it does from the stern of the boat for 
twenty feet, from suddenly (when struck by a wave, 
for instance) acting in a forcible manner against 
the person who holds it. In calm weather, of 
course, and when the water is smooth, a child 
might steer a whale-boat; but the pseudo-nautical 
I have mentioned, I verily believe, thought he 
could steer one in a gale of wind. At any rate 
he could not resist the opportunity which smooth 
water, no wind, and what was of greater conse- 
quence to him, I believe, a select party of spectators 
to witness his performance, offered for the exhibition 
of his skill; and he offered to relieve the old sailor 
who was steering of the task. The tar looked for 
a moment at the satin vest, tights, and swallow 
tail of the applicant, and sniffed the air as if to 
ascertain what breeze brought the scent of the 
Eau de Cologne to his nostrils, and then, without 
a word, resigned the oar. I am not aware if any 
of the party wished for some accident to super- 
vene, to take the conceit out of the aspirant ; cer- 
tainly none expected anything of the sort. And 
yet a calamity did overtake the purposed diner- 
out when in the height of his glory, at the very 
moment that, while the boat in reality was “ steer- 
ing itself,’’ as the term is, he was deluding him- 
self into the belief that he was its unerring guide. 

The blade of the steering oar, unlike those of 
the pulling ones, was bound round with a broad 
band of bright copper, to strengthen it, I presume, 
and keep it from splitting. This copper band, 
as the boat glided over the surface of the water, 
by its glistening quality attracted the notice of a 
‘tiger shark,”’ as it is called, (a species of the 
common ground shark,) which rushed upwards, 
and seizing hold of the oar-blade, shook it in so 
tiger-like a fashion, that our dandy, holding the 
oar more gracefully than firmly, was hurled com- 
pletely overboard. Very much astonished he was, 
as indeed were all on board; but the old sailor 
grasped hold of his leg and hauled him in. And 
it was observed that the veteran tar, as he took a 
second Jook at the satin vest, tights, and swallow- 
tale, had a broad grin upon his countenance. This 
little incident took place at a small port south of 
Sydney. 
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From Chambers’ Journal. 
FOWLING IN FAROE AND SHETLAND. 


Tuese two groups of islands, situated in the 
northern Atlantic, and separated by only about one 
hundred and eighty miles, are not more contrasted 
in their political position and internal economy than 
in their geological structure, and consequent dis- 
similarity of scenery ; though, from having been 
originally peopled by the same Scandinavian race, 
and long under one government, there are still to 
be discovered numerous traces of similar language, 
manners, and even personal appearance. 

While Shetland is an integral portion of the 
home British empire, participating in her enlight- 
ened laws and policy, her freedom and progress in 
improvement, together with the good, and also, 
alas! evil, more or less attendant on our peculiar 
institutions, Faroe, as respects manners and state 
of society, is in much the same condition as it has 
been for a century past at least, or as Shetland 
was at that distance of time. 

Faroe belongs to the Danish crown, is governed 
by its absolute though mild and paternal rule, and 
is subject to a royal monopoly of all commerce and 
other resources. From analogy and observation, 
however, we are disposed to the opinion that, for 
a half-instracted, isolated, and pastoral people, the 
Faroese appear to be at present in precisely the 
circumstances most conducive to their morality, in- 
dependence, and happiness. 

The geological formation of the Faroe Isles is 
of voleanic origin ;* hence their splendid basaltic 
columns and conical hills, deep valleys and mural 
precipices, narrow fiords and rushing tides. The 
shores are so steep, that in many of the islands 
there is no convenient landing-place. Boats are 
drawn up precipitous banks by ropes and pulleys ; 
and a ship of large burden may lie close to a wall 
of rock from one to two thousand feet in height on 
either side, where the strait between is so narrow 
that she can only be towed or warped onwards or 
outwards, as alongside a wharf. In some situa- 
tions the cliffs present stupendous basaltic pillars, 
to which those of Staffa and the Giant’s Cause- 
way are pigmies. More commonly the precipices 
are broken into narrow terraces, overhanging crags, 
and gloomy recesses, tenanted by myriads of sea- 
fowl of every name, whose incessant motions and 
shrill echoing cries give variety and animation to 
scenes otherwise desolate in their sublimity. 

Among these dizzy and almost confounding 
scenes the fowler pursues his hazardous but famil- 
iar avocation ; for the eggs and flesh of the sea- 
fowl are an important part of the food of the 
Faroese, and the feathers a profitable article of 
exportation. Little thinks many a discontented 
town-bred workman, or surly field laborer, and still 
less many a fashionable ennuyée, with what cheeri- 


ness and courage numbers of their fellow-creatures | life 


encounter not merely fatiguing toil, but frightful 
danger, while in quest of their daily bread ! 
The manner of performing the perilous task of 


* They are composed almost ent'rely of trap-reck. 
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taking the birds from the precipices is thus de- 
scribed :*—‘‘ The fowler (fuglemand) is let down 
from the top of the cliff by a rope about three 
inches thick, which is fasted to the waist and thighs 
by a broad woollen band, on which he sits. The 
adventurer soon loses sight of his companions, and 
can only communicate with them by a small line 
attached to his body. When he reaches the ter- 
races, often not more than a foot broad, he frees 
himself from the rope, attaches it to a stone, and 
commences his pursuit of the feathery natives. 
Where the nests are in a hollow of the rock, the 
bird-catcher gives himself a swinging motion by 
means of his pole, till the vibration carries him so 
close, that he can get footing on the rock. He 
can communicate to himself a swing of thirty to 
forty feet; but when the shelf lies deeper back, 
another rope is let down to his associates in a boat, 
who can thus give a swing of one hundred or one 
hundred and twenty feet.” The Faroese talk 
with rapture of their sensations while thus sus- 
pended between sea and sky, swinging to and fro 
by what would seem a frail link when the value 
of a human life is concerned. Nay, so fascinating 
is this uncouth occupation, that there are often in- 
dividuals who, provided with a small supply of 
food, cause themselves to be lowered to some re- 
cess, where the overhanging cliff gives shelter 
from above, and a platform of a few square feet 
scarce affords sufficient resting-place; and here, 
sometimes for a fortnight, and even three weeks 
together, will the adventurer remain alone, scram- 
bling from crag to crag, collecting birds from the 
nests, or catching them as they fly past him with 
his fowling-pole and net, till he has filled his bags 
with their slaughtered bodies or their feathers. 
We cannot imagine a more wildly-sublime locality 
for the restless energy of man to choose as a tem- 
porary sojourning place. The ceaseless discordant 
scream of the birds, no doubt amazed at the daunt- 
less intruder on their haunts, the roar of the surf, 
and the wailing of the wind among the rocks and 
crevices, might combine well-nigh to deafen any 
unaccustomed ears. Moreover, there is the dan- 
ger, the awe-inspiring scenery, the solitude; yet 
several persons have averred to our informant that 
in such a unique position they have spent absolute- 
ly their happiest days ! 

In Faroe the story is related, which is also said 
to have occurred at St. Kilda, Foula, and Skye,t 
of a father and son having been lowered at once, 
the one above the other, on a fowling expedition, 
by the usual rope; that on beginning to ascend, 
they perceived two of the three cords of which it 
was composed had been cut by the abrasion of the 
rocks, and could not sustain the weight of more 
than one of them; and how, after a short but 
anguished contention, the father prevailed on the 


son to cut him off, and thus sacrifice his parent's 


as the only chance of saving his own. 


* It is similarly pursued in Foula, St. Kilda, and others 


of the Scottish islands. 


+ To which of these several places, therefore, belongs 
the honor of the incident is doubtful. 
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A far more instructive and thrilling anecdote, 
which, as far as we know, has not appeared in 
print, was told our informant in Faro by a mem- 
ber of the young man’s family to whom it oc- 
curred. 

We have said that the fowlers are lowered from 
above, and manage to get stationed on some shelf 
or ledge of rock, frequently beneath an overhang- 
ing crag, where they disengage themselves from 
the rope, and proceed to their employment. Now 
it unfortunately happened that the young man we 
have alluded to, having secured his footing on the 
flat rock, by some accident lost his hold of the 
rope, to which was also attached his signal-line, 
which he had the agony to see, after a few pen- 
dulous swings, settle perpendicularly utterly beyond 
his reach. When the first moments of surprise 
and nearly mortal anguish had elapsed, he sat 
down to consider, as calmly as might be, what he 
should do, what effort make to save himself from 
the appalling fate of perishing by inches on that 
miserable spot. His friends above, he knew, after 
waiting the usual time, would draw up the rope, 
and finding him not there, would conclude he had 
perished ; or should they by the same method de- 
scend to seek him, how among the thousand nooks 
of that bewildering depth of rock upon rock find 
the secret recess he had chosen, where he had 
so often congratulated himself on his favorable 
position, but which seemed now destined for his 
grave ? 

More than once the almost invincible temptation 
rushed on his mind of ending his distraction and 
suspense by leaping into the abyss. One short 
moment, and his fears and sufferings, with his 
“life's fitful fever,’’ would be over. But the tem- 
porary panic passed away ; he raised his thoughts 
to the guardian care of Omnipotence ; and calmed 
and reassured, he trusted some mode of deliverance 
would present itself. To this end he more par- 
ticularly scanned his limited resting-place. It was 
a rocky shelf, about eight feet wide, and gradually 
narrowing till it met the extended precipice, where 
not the foot of a gull could rest ; at the other ex- 
tremity it terminated in an abrupt descent of hun- 
dreds of feet; at the back was a mural rock, 
smooth and slippery as ice; and above was a 
beetling crag, overarching the place where he 
stood, outside of which depended his only safety 
—his unfortunate rope. Every way he moved, 


prayer, therefore, for agility, courage, and strength, 
and with a bold heart, a steady eye, and out- 
stretched hand, he made the fearful spring! We 
dare not, and could not say exactly the distance 
——it was many feet—but he caught the rope, first 
with one hand, and in the next moment with the 
other. It slipped through, peeling the skin from 
his palms; but the knot towards the loops at the 
end stopped his impetus, and he felt he could 
hold fast for a time. He made the usual signal 
urgently, and was drawn upwards as rapidly as 
possible. Yet the swinging motion, the imminent 
danger, and his own precarious strength considered, 
we may well believe the shortest interval would 
seem long, and that no ordinary courage and en- 
ergy were still necessary for his safety. He 
reached the top, and instantly prostrated himself 
on the turf, returning aloud to the Almighty his 
fervent thanksgivings, a few words of which had 
hardly escaped his lips, when he sunk into utter 
insensibility. 

Great was the amazement of his associates to 
find him hanging on by his hands—greater far 
their astonishment at his singular adventure ; but 
once having told his tale, which every circumstance 
clearly corroborated, his pole and net being found 
on the rock as described, he never would again be 
prevailed on to recur to the subject; nor did he 
ever approach in the direction of the cliff from 
which he had descended, without turning shud- 
deringly away from a spot associated with a trial 
so severe. 

Quite contrasted to all these scenes, as we ob- 
served at the outset, are the aspect of nature and 
the manner of taking the sea-fowl and their eggs 
in Shetland. The hills here are low, none of the 
| seaward precipices are above six or seven hundred 
| feet high ; and so far from fowling being pursued 
as a regular branch of employment, under proper 
regulations, as in Faroe, the Shetland landlords 
and other superiors by all means discourage their 
dependents from spending their time and energies 
in what is at best to them a desultory and most 
dangerous occupation, which, moreover, robs the 
rocks, otherwise so bare and rugged, of those 
feathered denizens, their appropriate ornament. 
| Still, so fascinating and exciting is this method of 
| idling away time, that might be much more profit- 
ably or improvingly employed, at least in these 





islands, that many of the fishermen frequent the 


carefully examining and attempting each possible | cliffs and peril their lives in the forbidden pursuit. 
mode of egress from his singular prison-house. | Serious accidents occasionally occur. Some time 
He found none. There remained, so far as his, ago @ poor man met a very dreadful fate. He 
own efforts were concerned, one desperate chance had been creeping into a crevice where were sev- 
to endeavor to reach the rope. By means of his eral nests with eggs; having inserted half of his 
long pole he attempted to bring it to his hand. | body, he had dislodged a stone, which held him 
Long he tried; but he tried in vain; he could | fast. His decaying corpse was found some time 
hardly touch it with the end of the stick and other | afterwards; the head, shoulders, and outstretched 
appliances ; but no ingenuity could serve to hook | hands jammed in the crevice, and the feet and legs 
it fast. Should he, then, leap from the rock, and | hanging out. 

endeavor to catch it as he sprung! Was there| More lately, a man noted for his fowling depre- 
any hope he could succeed, or, catching, could he dations went out one fine morning to gather shell- 
sustain his hold till drawn to the top’ This in-| fish bait for the next day’s fishing. It happened 
deed seemed his only forlorn-hope. One fervent | to be the day after the communion Sabbath, when 
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there is sermon at noon. The fisherman's Sunday 
clothes were laid ready, his family went to church 
and returned, but he appeared not; night came 
and he was yet absent. Still his family were un- 
der no particular anxiety, imagining he had gone 
to a friend's at some little distance. In the morn- 
ing, however, when he did not join his boat’s 
crew to go to the usual fishing, the alarm was 
raised, and inquiry and search immediately made. 
It was without success for a considerable time ; 
but finally, near the brink of a precipice, where an 
opening rent in the rocks made an accessible way 
for a short distance downwards, the poor man’s 
shoes and basket of bait were found. Following 
up this indication, his fishing associates proceeded 
in their boat to the base of the cliff, from whence 
they thought they saw something like a human 
being. With renewed hu, they climbed up, and 
found their unfortunate con.cade caught between 
two rocks, where he reclined as if asleep; but he 
had fallen from a great height, and was quite 
dead; and by this act, as of a truant schoolboy, 
for a few wild-fowl eggs, was a wife and large 
family left destitute and mourning. 





There is in the island of Unst, the most northerly 
of the Shetlands, one man who, by his bravery, | 
expertness, and, we may perhaps add, his incorri-| 
gible perseverance, has gained a sort of tacit im-| 
munity from the general restriction, or at least his| 
poaching misdemeanors are winked at. His father 
was a noted fowler before him; and since his own 
earliest boyhood, he has been accustomed tu make 
it his pastime to scramble among the steepest 
erags and cliffs, making many a hairbreadth es- 
cape, many an unheard-of prize. He has robbed 
the most inaccessible nooks of their inhabitants, 
and even surprised the sea eagle in her nest. He 
climbs barefooted, and his toes clasp the slippery 
rock as talons would. Fear or dizziness he knows 
not of; and for a few shillings, or for an after- 
noon’s recreation, he will scale many a ladder of 
rock, and penetrate many a time-worn crevice, 
where human foot but his own wil! probably never 
tread. Every cranny, every stepping-place of the 
precipitous headlands of his native island are inti- 
mately known to him; and at how much expense 
of unconquerable perseverance, zig-zag explorings, 
and undaunted courage this has been accomplished, 
we may not stop too particularly to relate. 

On one occasion, led on by his indomitable love 
of exploring, he had passed to a point of a cliff to 
which even he had never dared to venture before. 
His object was to discover the spot where he be- 
lieved a pair of eagles had long built unmolested. 
Overjoyed, he reached the place ; triumphantly he 
possessed himself of the eggs, (for which, by the by, 
a commercial collector afterwards paid him five shil- 
lings ;) and then he for the first time became aware 
of his whereabouts. How he got there he could 
not even imagine. He paused a few moments; it 
was not fear, but unfeigned surprise and awe that 
entranced him ; and then the consideration natural- 
ly forced itself on his attention—* How shall I 





return?”’ It oughit to be mentioned, for the benefit 
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of the uninitiated, that it is much more difficult to 
get down than to ascend. The whole tortuosities 
aud difficulties of the path are more clearly in view, 
and the head is apt not to be so steady. In the 
present case, moreover, the excitement was past 
—the object was attained; and it is wonderful 
how the blood cools, and courage becomes calcu- 
lating, in these latter circumstances. Well, be- 
side the plundered eyrie our gallant adventurer sat 
cogitating. ‘* I'll never return, that’s certain, to 
begin with,”’ he said to himself. ‘After all my 
escapes and exploits, my time is come at last. 
Well, if it is, it is; let me meet it like a man' 
If it is not come, I shall get down in safety, as | 
have done ere now, though never from such an 
awful place before.’’ So he precipitately began 
the descent—plunging on without an idea except 
his early-imbibed belief in predestination, and an 
occasional aspiration to the Almighty for protec- 
tion. He never knew, he says, how or by what 
paths he reached a place of comparative safety ; 
but he would not attempt to go again to that spot 
for twenty guineas. 

It is not, however, only in those localities with 
which from childhood he has been familiar that our 
courageous fowler is dexterous and adventurous in 
his undertakings. ‘Tempted by an offer of ade- 
quate remuneration from an amateur, he engaged 
to procure an eagle’s egg from a distant quarter, 
where they were known to have a nest. The 


gentleman, in the interval of his absence, sorely 


repented that he had proffered the bribe, though 
he by no means urged the step. But in due time 
the brave cragsman returned successful, having 
twice scaled the precipice to the eyrie. The first 
time when he reached the place, from whence he 
scared the parent birds, he found the nest so situated, 
that though he saw the eggs, he could not by any 
possibility reach them. Nothing daunted, he re- 
turned and made his preparations. To the end 
of a long fishing-rod he attached a bladder, the 
mouth of which he kept distended by a wire. 
Reaching this simple but ingenious apparatus to 
the nest, from the perching place where he leaned, 
he gradually worked the eggs into the bladder-bag 
with the point of the rod, and bore them off in 
triumph. It was the most lucrative, though the 
most dangerous adventure he had ever accom- 
plished ; for the locality was strange, the weather 
was gloomy, and the birds were fierce, and at one 
time in startling proximity to the spoiler. 

This man, who in every respect is the beau 
ideal of a successful fowler, is now in the prime 
of life, about medium height, active and agile of 
course, and slender and lithe as an eel. During 
the late trying season of destitution from the fail- 
ure of crops and fishing, he has mainly supported 
his family by the produce of such exploits as we 
have been detailing. And he has a little son, the 
tiny counterpart of himself, who, almost ever since 
he could walk, he has taught to climb the rocks 
along with him, and who therefore bids fair, should 
he escape casualties, to be as bold and expert ip 
fowling as is his parent. 
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From Sharpe’s Magazine. 
TwO CHAPTERS FROM THE LIFE OF THE 
MARECHAL D’ANCRE. 


BY MISS PARDOE, 


Every student of French history is familiar 
with the fact, that when, upon the death of Henry 
IV., his widow, Marie de Medicis, induced the par- 
liament of Paris to invest her with unlimited powers 
during the regency which devolved upon her from 
the minority of her young son, Louis XIII., she 
selected as her prime minister a Florentine gentle- 
man named Concino Concini, who had accompanied 
her to France at the period of her marriage, and 
who was the husband of Leonora Galigai, her fos- 
ter-sister. His first appointment at court had been 
that of principal equerry and maitre d’hétel to the 
queen, and even in that comparatively subordinate 
post he soon drew down upon himself the hatred 
and jealousy of all the national nobility by his 
haughtiness and assumption ; but it was far worse 
when, on the death of Henry, all the influence 
possessed both by his wife and himself over the 
mind of their royal mistress, became fully revealed. 
With the craft peculiar to his country, the Floren- 
tine, who suddenly found himself both Marshal of 
France and Governor of Normandy, profited by the 
dissensions which were rife among the ministers 
and the more powerful of the nobles, to aggravate 
by every means in his power the feuds which al- 
ready required no extraneous aliment ; while, from 
his having during the lifetime of Henry 1V. been 
in the confidence of both sovereigns, he had ac- 
quired a moral power over the queen which ren- 
dered her plastic in his hands ; and the indignation 
of the grandees of the court reached its climax 
when they saw him selected as the constant com- 
panion of the moody boy-king. 

Nor was his wife less obnoxious than himself to 
those whom she had supplanted; and when she 
first kissed hands as Madame la Maréchale d’Ancre, 
there was a sneer upon the lip of every court-lady 
who could venture to exhibit her disgust beyond 
the ken of the queen. But little recked the arro- 
gant favorite, as she thus established her prece- 
dence over some of the best bluod in France, how 
many cheeks might flush with hatred, or how many 
hearts might swell with mortification. 

No wonder that both the marshal and his wife 
believed themselves to be beyond the reach of fate. 
Admitted to the most intimate privacy of Marie de 
Medicis, herself absolute in power; bending her 
haughty spirit to their will, and standing beside 
the very steps of the throne ; they thought only of 
self-aggrandizement, and of the overthrow of all 
those obstacles by which it was retarded. To one 
lasting mortification, however, even Concini was 
subjected. The sword of Constable of France, 
the highest dignity in the kingdom, had been be- 
stowed upon Charles Albert de Luynes, the chosen 
friend. of Louis XTII. during the life of his father ; 
and he shared with the boy-king a hatred of the 
marshal, which was at once bitter and deep-seated. 
As years wore on, the disgust of the young mon- 








arch was increased by the contrast which he could 
not fail to feel, between the almost penury to which 
he was himself condemned, and the ostentatious 
magnificence of the Florentine favorite; nor was 
it long ere he permited himself to betray his sen- 
timents. , 


CHAPTER 1I.—THE GAME AT BILLIARDS. 


It was in 1616. The Maréchal d’Ancre had 
just recovered from the effects of a wound received 
during the suppression of the confederated princes ; 
and Marie de Medicis had determined that his con- 
valescence should be celebrated by a public recep- 
tion, known at that period as ‘‘ the king’s game.” 
This gambling upon a great scale had originally 
been introduced into the court-circle by Henry III. 
and was too congenial to the tastes of the often 
needy, and always avaricious, courtiers, to fail read- 
ily into disuse. Louis at this period inhabited the 
palace of the Louvre, and the whole scene was 
magnificent. The facade of the building was bril- 
liantly illuminated by the light of the massive chan- 
deliers which were visible through the unshuttered 
windows. In the centre of the grand saloon stood 
the royal billiard-table, the only one at which 
etiquette permitted the king to play. It was sup- 
ported by ponderous pedestals of ebony incrusted 
with ivory in quaint devices, and the surface was 
of fine cloth, fastened by nails with golden heads. 
Ranged about the apartment were a great number 
of tables prepared for the games of sixte partie, and 
prime, the favorite diversion of the queen-mother ; 
while in a distant corner, where the noise of the 
dice could not interfere with the amusement of 
those who preferred a more quiet pastime, back- 
gammon boards were displayed, about which many 
courtly gamesters were already collected. But al- 
though the great saloon, the guard-room by which 
it was approached, and the grand gallery, were 
alike crowded with groups of brilliant cavaliers 
and noble dames, no play was as yet going for- 
ward ; and even the different conversations which 
were carried on, were only indulged in suppressed 
tones. Everything, however, gave promise of a 
splendid entertainment. Bassompierre, Pinetti, 
Dagéant, Richelieu, then Bishop of Lucon, and a 
host of the adherents of Concini were grouped to- 
gether, and the name of the maréchal was upon 
every lip. It was known that the féte had been 
instituted in his honor, and his star was conse- 
quently in the ascendant. The Connétable de 
Luynes, on his entrance, met only with averted 
eyes, or chilling salutations; but as the sight of 
some sealed despatches lying upon a side-table as- 
sured him that the king was expected to join the 
circle, he controlled his indignation, and affected 
to be unconscious of the coldness of those about 
him. 

A sudden indisposition of Anne of Austria, the 
young queen, had detained Louis, but Marie de 
Medicis was momentarily expected; and, mean- 
while, the assembled courtiers amused themselves 
by watching for the arrival of the hero of the night. 
Suddenly, the clashing of spurs and the dragging 
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of swords along the brightly-waxed floor of the 
guaid-room were heard, the door was flung back 
by the usher on duty, and the Maréchal d’Ancre, 
followed by a train of more than a hundred gentle- 
men, entered with a loud laugh. He looked paler 
and thinner than usual, but more haughty and ar- 
rogant than ever; his power had reached its cul- 
minating point; and there was a cold light in his 
eye which flashed defiance upon all on whom it 
rested. 

In an instant every group was in movement ; 
feathered caps swept the floor, words of courtly 
congratulation were uttered, and even tears of rap- 
ture and euthusiasm were shed in honor of the oc- 
casion. 

‘** How now !”’ he asked imperiously. ‘* What 
means this inaction’ I came here to play, and I 
find you all contenting yourselves by merely look- 
ing at the cards and dice. Where on earth are 
the royaltiest It is too dark for a game at sol- 
diers, or 1 might seek for the king in the court- 
yard of the Tuileries.” 

The connétable shrugged his shoulders, but 
disdained to notice the impertinence, which he felt 
was directed against himself. 

‘** Room! room!’’ pursued Concini, as he made 
his way towards the table upon which the de- 
spatches had been placed, and flung himself inso- 
lently into the arm-chair which was reserved for 
the monarch, where he began to fan himself with 
the plumes of his hat; “I am literally so heated 
by your somewhat boisterous welcome that I can 
scarcely breathe. Usher, give me air. Throw 
back one of those windows.”’ 

‘* What is this, sir?’’ he inquired of a state- 
secretary who was standing beside the table, to 
receive the commands of the king. ‘‘ Despatches 
from the army, I imagine—’’ and, drawing the 
papers towards him, he glanced rapidly over the 
superscription. ‘Ha! I thought as much; and 
now we will see what is going forward yonder.”’ 

In the next instant he had broken the seals, 
and was reading the contents of the violated pack- 
et, while every eye was riveted upon him in as- 
tonishment. ‘‘ Nothing could be better!’’ he 
exclaimed as he at length looked up; when the 
first object which met his gaze was the dowager- 
queen, gorgeously attired, with her fine figure 
drawn to its utmost height, her arms folded upon 
her breast, and her large dark eyes dilated in in- 
dignant wonder at his audacity. 

‘** You are courageous, maréchal,’’ said Marie 
de Medicis, in an accent of cutting coldness. 

‘*T am not singular, madam,” smiled the fa- 
vorite, as he rose. ‘* All the subjects of your royal 
son are equally anxious to serve the interests of 
his glory. Rethel is taken, madam.”’ 

‘*Ha! Do you hear this, my lords ?’’ asked 
Marie, disarmed in a moment by the happy intel- 
ligence ; ‘* Rethel is ours !”’ 

‘*And I, madam, have secured the enviable 
privilege of announcing this welcome news to your 
majesty ;’’ and, as the maréchal spoke, he bent 
his knee gracefully before his royal mistress; ‘I, 
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who perhaps rejoice more than any other of your 
subjects to greet you with happy tidings. Here 
is the despatch, madam. I was told recently,” 
he added in an under tone as he extended the 
packet, ‘‘ that I had lost your favor; but I know 
that such is not the case, for | bring victory with 
me.” 

‘Truly, Madame la Maréchale,”’ said the 
dowager-queen with a smile, as she turned to her 
foster-sister, who was standing close behind her, 
** it is impossible to retain one’s displeasure against 
him. Come, mad-cap;’’ and she held her hand 
towards him, which he pressed respectfully to his 
lips; ‘‘ that attitude will irritate your wound.”’ 

While this scene was passing, the sound of 
billiard-balls had echoed through the vast saloon, 
as they were violently struck, and fell at intervals 
with a smothered sound into the pockets ; but the 
noise had been unheeded amid an interest so ab- 
sorbing as that which had enchained the immedi- 
ate circle of the dowager-queen. Louis was alone 
at the table, whistling to himself under his breath ; 
despised by his mother, neglected and utterly over- 
looked by his court, disgusted by his own insig- 
nificanee, and affecting to be absorbed by his pue- 
rile occupation, in order that he might not be com- 
pelled to admit that he had witnessed an insult 
which he wanted energy to punish. 

One individual alone had shrugged his shoulders 
at the insolence of the Florentine, and felt that 
the man who had dared so much was lost—a 
month, or even a year sooner or later, it might 
be, but not the less hopelessly and irreparably 
lost ;—and that one, gliding from the group about 
the writing-table, without adding one word to the 
chorus of adulation and congratulation which sur- 
rounded the favorite of the queen-mother, slowly 
approached the solitary boy-king. 

** Sire,’ said a low and somewhat cracked 
voice; ‘‘he who plays alone can never be a 
gainer.”’ 

‘** Nor a loser, bishop,’’ was the dry retort. 

** Pardon me, your majesty,’’ said Richelieu, 
with a profound salutation ; ‘‘ he may lose—his 
patience.”’ 

** At all events, he cannot suffer from deceit.” 
And Louis made acannon with such force that one 
of the balls overleaped the table, and fell with a 
loud crash upon the floor. 

** Your majesty will at least concede,’’ perse- 
vered Richelieu, when he had recovered the ball, 
and respectfully replaced it, ‘‘ that it is fatiguing 
to undertake so much: neither the head nor the 
arm can ever be at rest.’ 

** Perhaps so ; but the heart?”’ 

** Still less, if 1 can venture to presume upon 
my own experience, sire.”’ 

‘* You may be right, M. de Lucon,” said the 
king, as he leaned languidly upon his mace ; ‘and 
truly, it is wearisome always to feel alone.”’ 

‘* Moreover, sire,’’ continued the pertinacious 
adventurer, “‘ everything is better done by two 
heads than by one.”’ 

“Are you reading me a lesson, sir!’’ asked 
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Louis suddenly, with one of his most repelling 
frowns. 

‘« The saints forefend !’’ said the young bishop 
humbly ; but what more he would have added 
can never be known, for at that moment the maré- 
chal approached them. He had watched the con- 
versation; and although Richelieu was his pro- 
tégé, and indebted to him for his present fortune, 
he had too little faith in human nature to trust, 
amid the atmosphere of a court, to the gratitude 
of any created being. He advanced, however, 
with a smile upon his lips, and after a hurried 
obeisance, asked calmly, 

“Ts your majesty willing to contend against 
me?” 

** Against you, sir?’’ echoed the king with a 
saturnine look. ‘‘ If you desire it, I can have no 
objection.”” 

‘*T should have solicited the honor earlier, 
sire,’’ said the unabashed favorite; ‘* but I was 
not aware of the arrival of your majesty.”’ 

«There is no time lost,’’ was the calm reply ; 
“although I have been here ever since, at the re- 
quest of the queen-mother, you broke the seal of 
my despatches.’’ 

Even the self-sufficient maréchal was confused 
for an instant, but he soon rallied. 

“I am at your orders, sire. 
stake ?”’ 

‘* Tt is immaterial,’’ said Louis ; ‘‘ we are both 
so rich, that we can afford to gratify our inclina- 
tions in that respect. Though, now I reflect,’’ 
he added, with a singular expression of brow and 
lip, ‘‘ by some strange chance,’’ and he affected 
to bury his hands in the vacant pockets of his 
haut-de-chausses, ‘‘I must have forgotten my 
purse, for I find that I am absolutely penniless.”’ 

** Let that circumstance be no impediment to 
your good intentions, sire,’’ said the impertinent 
Italian, throwing a handful of gold upon the table. 
**T can lend your majesty any sum you please, if 
you will condescend to remain my debtor for one 
evening.” 

The young king turned his eyes full upon the 
maréchal, and for a single instant regarded him 
steadfastly ; but, as if repenting the frankness of 
such a demonstration, he in the next moment 
looked away, saying quietly, ‘‘ All royal debts 
are cancelled sooner or later ;’’ and pushing one 
of the balls against the pile of gold, he scattered 
it in every direction. ‘‘ Royalty has its privileges 
under all cireumstances, M. le Maréchal ;” then 
beckoning the usher, he demanded, ‘‘ What, sir, 
are the rules of this noble game? What is the 
fine imposed upon those who impede the progress 
of the royal ball ?”’ 

‘** The forfeit of the obstacle, siré, of whatever 
nature it may chance to be,’’ was the reply. 

“* Take your perquisite then, my friend,”’ said 
Louis ; ‘‘ clear away this gelden lumber, which 
obstructs the progress of the game—and now, 
sir,” he added, turning to Concini, as the usher 
hastened to collect and carry off the glittering 
spoil, “‘ we will to our struggle. 


What is the 
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a question of money, but of honor, of which even 
a Maréchal of France can never have too much. 
Do you understand, sir? We are on our honor.”’ 

‘It is as necessary to sovereigns as to their 
subjects,”’ retorted the insolent Italian. 

** And they will not fail, believe me,’’ said 
Louis with an unaccustomed exhibition of spirit. 
‘** Those who conquer abroad will, sooner or later, 
conquer at home. There is my first stroke, mon- 
sieur ;”’ and, as the obedient balls answered suc- 
cessfully to his words, he added, ‘‘ depend upon 
it, others as good will follow.”’ 

** We shall see, sire.’’ 

** And you shall be the judge, De Luynes,”’ 
said the young king, as the connétable drew near 
the table to watch the progress of the game. “‘ M. 
d’Ancre and I are trying our strength ; it remains 
to prove who will come off victorious.’ 


CHAPTER II.—-THE CONSPIRACY. 


Time passed on. Several months had elapsed 
since the fete which celebrated the convalescence 
of the Maréchal d’Ancre had flooded the saloons 
of the Louvre with light and splendor ; when, on 
Monday, the 14th April, 1617, the young King 
Louis XIII. rose long before his usual hour, to 
attend a hunt which had been announced to the 
court on the preceding evening. A coach and 
six awaited him in the great court of the palace, 
and his guard were assembled in readiness for his 
appearance ; but still the king did not arrive. All 
was in perfect order, and his passion for the 
amusement in which he was about to indulge was 
known, but still he delayed. The queen was in 
good health, there was no public business to de- 
tain him, the impatient courtiers were marvelling 
what could be the cause of his unpunctuality, and 
still he was slowly pacing the grand gallery, in 
earnest conversation with M. de Vitry, the captain 
of his guard, and Colonel Ornano, all evidently in 
strong agitation. 

**T know not what to say,’’ he murmured gasp- 
ingly ; ‘‘ the scheme revolts me ; and yet 

** Even so, sire,’’ said De Vitry, as the king 
paused ; ‘‘ and yet it is the sacrifice of one life to 
save scores—the crushing of one overbearing spirit 
to avert rebellion.” 

** My mother loves him so much.” 

“* He is a Florentine, your majesty !”’ 

‘True, true,"’ replied Louis, knitting his 
brows ; “‘ and yet, even such is she. Is there no 
other method, M. de Vitry ?”’ 

**Can you suggest one, sire ?”’ 

‘71’ said the young king, with a slight shud- 
der. ‘‘ Not I'—I am a poor hand at expedients 
of any sort—scarcely yet a man—scarcely yet a 
king !”’ 

*“*And you may in an hour or two be both, 
sire, should you will it.” 

**Tf I could be assured of that, Ornano——”’ 

‘* Take the word of a soldier, sire; it depends 
only upon yourself.”’ 

‘* But my mother, M. de Vitry; I must not 
I could not re- 
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sist—nay, I mean not her reproaches, nor her 
expostulations—but her tears.”’ 

‘** Your majesty need be subjected to no such 
ordeal. Give us one hour, and no regret, how- 
ever poignant, shall avail to leave so poisonous a 
reptile on the soil of France, or on the path of 
your majesty. Perhaps, if M. de Luynes——”’ 

** No, no,”’ said Louis, hastily; ‘*1 love De 
Luynes, it is true, but I have equal trust in your 
own loyalty. You were a faithful servant to the 
king, my father, and I feel that you will not fail 
his son.”’ 

At this moment an equerry entered the gallery, 
and made a sign to De Vitry. 

‘* Speak, sire !’’ exclaimed the latter earnestly, 
but in a suppressed voice ; ** in one hour I pledge 
my head that all shall be terminated.’’ 

** Go, then !”’ said Louis, with a sudden vehe- 
mence which was almost spasmodic; ‘‘I will 
detain you no longer. Go, and calculate upon my 
gratitude,”’ 

Vitry bowed deeply, and left the gallery, fol- 
lowed by his confederate ; while the king seated 
himself in the deep embrasure of a window, and, 
leaning his head in his hand, abandoned himself to 
a train of bitter thought. 

De Luynes, conscious that the Maréchal d’ Ancre 
was only awaiting a favorable moment to insure 
his disgrace, and doubly anxious to rid himself of 
so powerful an enemy before he should ally him- 
self to the princely house of Vendéme, (a measure 
which he was about to effect by a divorce from 
Leonora de Galigai, whose influence was no longer 
necessary to insure his fortunes,) had already ar- 
ranged all the preliminaries of his assassination 
with M. de Vitry and other nobles of the court to 
whom he had rendered himself obnoxious. His 
ambition and his avarice had disgusted the princes 
af the blood ; while the high nobility murmured 
at the assumption of the son of an attorney in a 
petty Italian town; and amid this general discon- 
tent, had arisen animosities engendered by personal 
affronts and extortionable pretensions. 

Thus, beyond his own immediate followers, 
Concini had no friends or adherents at court; a 
fact which had facilitated the plans of the con- 
spirators. Several safe persons had been planted 
at different points to reconnoitre; every chance 
had been calculated, and every detail arranged. 
The maréchal would, as they knew, be compelled 
to present himself at the /evée of the king, and it 
was on his way to the palace that they awaited 
him. M. de Vitry had posted his brother, the 
Sire du Hallier, at one extremity of the lower 
court, with two or three determined men, and Per- 
san, his brother-in-law, of whose fidelity he was 
equally assured, at the other, with a like number 
of soldiers. M. de Lachesnaye was placed on 
guard at the outer gate; while De Vitry himself, 
after having received the signal, and left the 
presence, passed into the salle des Suisses, where 
he seated himself upon a chest, and entered into 
eonversation with the guard, lounging away the 
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time, apparently glad to be relieved from the tedium 
of his own society. 

About ten o'clock the maréchal left his hétel to 
pay his respects at the Louvre, accompanied by 
fifty or sixty persons, all of whom preceded him. 
He was possessed of a singularly handsome _per- 
son. His large, deep, well-opened eyes, high 
brow, and profusion of lustrous hair, flashing teeth, 
and symmetrical figure, all combined to give him 
a noble and princely air, which he endeavored stil! 
further to enhance by a rich and costly costume. 
On this occasion he wore a vest of black silk, 
watered with gold, and trunk hose and mantle of 
light-grey velvet in broad Milan stripes, and as 
he walked forward amid the salutations of all 
whom he encountered, he had rather the bearing of 
a prince of the blood than of a courtier about to 
pay his humble devoirs to his sovereign. 

M. de Vitry was no sooner apprized of the ap- 
proach of the maréchal than he left the guard-room, 
and throwing on his cloak, walked towards the gate 
of the palace. Du Hallier, Persan, and their men, 
followed close behind ; and when they reached the 
passage which connected the lower court and the 
drawbridge, drew closely together, and slowly made 
their way through the escort of Concini, many of 
whom were well known to De Vitry, and stopped 
for a moment to greet him. 

** So, you must have heard the news—you, the 
captain of the king’s guard?’ said the Baron du 
Tour, as he passed him. ‘* We shall have bloody 
work before all be over.’’ 

**Bloody work !’’ involuntarily echoed De Vitry. 
“When? Where?” 

‘“ Where? Why, in the south, where the Ho- 
guenots have revolted. As to the when, that his 
majesty must decide.’’ And the baron pursued his 
way. 

** So the king hunts to-day !’’ exclaimed another ; 
‘and how fares the health of his majesty?’ 

** Admirably, M. de Caisny ; but I apprehend 
that the maréchal is imdisposed, as I do not see him 
with you.” 

** No!”? was the reply. ‘* You had turned to 
speak to Du Tour just as he passed. Yonder he 
stands, reading a letter.”’ 

As these words were spoken, Du Hallier and 
Persan moved behind the maréchal, and thus sepa- 
rated him from his attendants ; while Vitry, at the 
very moment when he was apparently engrossed 
by the contents of the packet upon which he was 
engaged, suddenly seized him by the arm, exclaim- 
ing, ‘*M. le Maréchal, I am commanded by the 
king to possess myself of your person.’’ 

** Of my person !"’ exclaimed, in his turn, the 
astonished Florentine, half in defiance, and half in 
consternation. 

‘** Even so; and no resistance will avail you. 
Comrades, do your duty.” 

In an instant five pistols were fired in the direc- 
tion of the powerless victim, two of which only 
drove their balls into the wood-work of the gate ; 
but the other three were more skilfully aimed ; one 
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entered the head of the Italian, just above the right | 
eye, another penetrated his throat, and a third shat- | 


tered his forehead. As he received the death-vol- 
ley, Concini sank to his knee, supported by the 
wall; but although he did not fall, he was perfect- 
ly lifeless ; and with a shout of Vive le Roi, Vitry 
gave him a sabre-stroke which brought him to the 
earth. 

A few days subsequently, the body of the Flor- 
entine was torn from the grave by the rabble of 
Paris, despite the expostulations of the priests of 
St. Germain l’Auxerrois, to whose pious care it 
had been consigned. The legs were tied together 
by a cord cut down in the belfry of the church, and 
it was thus dragged to a gallows which the maré- 
chal had caused to be erected at the extremity of 
the Pont Neuf, where it was hung up by the feet 
amid the execrations of the exasperated populace, 
and afterwards fearfully mutilated ; thence it was 
dragged once more, disfigured and bleeding as it 
was, to the Place de Gréve, and again hung upon 
another and more elevated gallows, which had also 
been constructed by order of the victim ; together 
with a huge doll, formed of the fragments of the 
shroud in which he had been interred, and intend- 
ed as an effigy of his. wife, who was no less obnox- 
ious to the people than himself; and, finally, the 
gory and dishonored remains of the once haughty 
Italian, after having been trailed through the ken- 
nels of the city until they had lost every semblance 
of humanity, were taken back to the Gréve, where 
they were burned in a fire fed by the splinters of 
the different gallows which he had erected, that 
the mob had passed upon their way ; who, finding 
that from some occult cause the bones would not 
consume, ultimately pounded them, and threw the 
dust into the Seine. 

So perished the Florentine favorite of Marie de 
Medicis. 





THE DARK LADY. 
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Pevpte find it easy enough to laugh at “ spirit- 
stories’ in broad daylight, when the sunbeams 
dance upon the grass, and the deepest forest glades 
are spotted and checkered only by the tender 
shadows of leafy trees; when the rugged castle, 
that looked so mysterious and so stern in the loom- 
ing night, seems suited for a lady’s bower; when 
the rushing waterfall sparkles in diamond showers, 
and the hum of bee and song of bird tune the 
thoughts to hopes of life and happiness; people 
may laugh at ghosts then, if they like, but as for 
me, I never could merely smile at the records of 
those shadowy visitors. I have large faith in things 
supernatural, and cannot disbelieve solely on the 
ground that I lack such evidences as are supplied 


by the senses; for they, in truth, sustain by pal- 


pable proofs so few of the many marvels by which 


we are surrounded, that I would rather reject them | 


altogether as witnesses, than abide the issue en- 
tirely as they suggest. 
My great grandmother was a native of the can- 





ton of Berne ; and at the advanced age of ninety, 
her memory of ‘‘ the long ago’’ was as active as 
it could have been at fifteen ; she looked as if she 
had just stepped out of a piece of tapestry belong- 
ing to a past age, but with warm sympathies for 
the present. Her English, when she became ex- 
cited, was very curious—a mingling of French, 
certainly not Parisian, with here and there scraps 
of German done into English, literally—so that 
her observations were at times remarkable for their 
strength. ‘‘ The mountains,’’ she would say, “in 
her country, went high, high up, until they could 
look into the heavens, and hear God in the storm.” 
She never thoroughly comprehended the real beau- 
ty of England; but spoke with contempt of the 
flatness of our island—calling our mountains “ in- 
eqtalities,’’ nothing more—holding our agriculture 
‘* cheap,”’ saying that the land tilled itself, leaving 
man nothing to do. She would sing the most 
amusing patois songs, and tell stories from morn- 
ing till night, more especially spirit-stories ; but 
the old lady would not tell a tale of that character 
a second time to an unbeliever; such things, she 
would say, ‘‘are not for make-laugh.’”’ One in 
particular, I remember, always excited great in- 
terest in her young listeners, from its mingling of 
the real and the romantic ; but it can never be told 
as she told it; there was so much of the pictur- 
esque about the old lady—so much to admire in 
the curious carving of her ebony cane, in the beau- 
ty of her point lace, the size and weight of her 
long ugly earrings, the fashion of her solid silk 
gown, the singularity of her buckled shoes—her 
dark-brown wrinkled face, every wrinkle an expres- 
sion—her broad thoughtful brow, beneath which 
glittered her bright blue eyes—bright, even when 
her eyelashes were white with years. All these 
peculiarities gave impressive effect to her words. 

‘In my young time,”’ she told us, “I spent 
many happy hours with Amelie de Rohean, in her 
uncle’s castle. He was a fine man—much size, 
stern, and dark, and full of noise—a strong man, 
no fear—he had a great heart, and a big head. 

‘*The castle was situated in the midst of the 
most stupendous Alpine scenery, and yet it was 
not solitary. There were ether dwellings in sight ; 
some very near, but separated by a ravine, through 
which, at all seasons, a rapid river kept its foam- 
ing course. You do not know what torrents are 
in this country ; your torrents are as babies—ours 
are giants. The one I speak of divided the val- 
ley ; here and there a rock, round which it sport- 
ed, or stormed, according to the season. In two 
of the defiles these rocks were of great value ; 
acting as piers for the support of bridges, the only 
means of communication with our opposite neigh- 
bors. 

** Monsieur, as we always called the count, 
was, as I have told you, a dark, stern, violent 
man. All men are wilful, my dear young ladies,”’ 
she would say; ‘“‘ but Monsieur was the most 
wilful: all men are selfish, but he was the most 
selfish : all men are tyrants—’’ Here the old 
lady was invariably interrupted by her relatives, 
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with ‘‘Oh, good Granny!” and, “‘ Oh fie, dear 
Granny !’’ and she would bridle up a litle and 
fan herself; then continue—‘‘ Yes, my dears, 
each creature according to its nature—all men 
are tyrants; and I confess that I do think a Swiss, 
whose mountain inheritance is nearly coeval with 
the creation of the mountains, has a right to be 
tyrannical ; I did not intend to blame him for that : 
I did not, because I had grown used to it. Ame- 
lie and I always stood up when he entered the 
room, and never sat down until we were desired. 
He never bestowed a loving word or a kind look 
upon either of us. We never spoke except when 
we were spoken to.”’ 

“* But when you and Amelie were alone, dear 
Granny ?”’ 

‘“*Oh, why, then we did chatter, I suppose ; 
though then it was in moderation ; for monsieur’s 
influence chilled us even when he was not pres- 
ent; and often she would say, ‘ It is so hard try- 
ing to love him, for he will not let me!’ There 
is no such beauty in the world now as Amelie’s. 
I can see her as she used to stand before the richly 
carved glass in the grave oak-panelled dressing- 
room ; her luxuriant hair combed up from her full 
round brow ; the discreet maidenly cap, covering 
the back of her head ; her brocaded silk, (which 
she had inherited from her grandmother,) shaded 
round the bosom by the modest ruffle; her black 
velvet gorget and bracelets, showing off to per- 
fection the pearly transparency of her skin. She 


was the loveliest of all creatures, and as good as 


she was lovely; it seems but as yesterday that 
we were together—but as yesterday! And yet I 
lived to see her an old woman; so they called 
her, but she never seemed old tome! My own 
dear Amelie!’’ Ninety years had not dried up 
the sources of poor Granny’s tears, nor chilled her 
heart; and she never spoke of Amelie without 
emotion. ‘* Monsieur was very proud of his 
niece, because she was part of himself; she added 
to his consequence, she contributed to his enjoy- 
ments ; she had grown necessary ; she was the 
one sunbeam of his house.”’ 

‘* Not the one sunbeam, surely, Granny !”’ one 
of us would exclaim ; ‘‘ you were a sunbeam then.”’ 

**T was nothing where Amelie was—nothing 
but her shadow! The bravest and best in the 
country would have rejoiced to be to her what I 
was—her chosen friend ; and some would have 
perilled their lives for one of the sweet smiles 
which played around her uncle, but never touched 
his heart. Monsieur never would suffer people to 
be happy except in his way. He had never mar- 
ried ; and he declared Amelie never should. She 
had, he said, as much enjoyment as he had: she 
had a castle with a draw-bridge ; she had a forest 
for hunting ; dogs and horses ; servants and serfs ; 
jewels, gold, and gorgeous dresses ; a guitar and 
a harpsichord ; a parrot—and a friend! And 
such an uncle! he believed there was not such 
another uncle in broad Europe! For many a 
long day Amelie laughed at this catalogue of ad- 
vantages—-that is, she laughed when her uncle 
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left the room ; she never laughed before him. In 
time, the laugh came not ; but in its place, sighs 
and tears. Monsieur had a great deal to answer 
for. Amelie was not prevented from seeing the 
gentry when they came to visit in a formal way, 
and she met many hawking and hunting ; but she 
never was permitted to invite any one to the cas- 
tle, nor to accept an invitation. Monsieur fancied 
that by shutting her lips, he closed her heart ; and 
boasted such was the advantage of his good train- 
ing, that Amelie’s mind was fortified against al] 
weaknesses, for she had not the least dread of 
wandering about the ruined chapel of the castle, 
where he himself dared not go after dusk. This 
place was dedicated to the family ghost—the 
spirit, which for many years had it entirely at its 
own disposal. It was much attached to its quar- 
ters, seldom leaving them, except for the purpose 
of interfering when anything decidedly wrong was 
going forward in the castle. ‘ La Femme Noir’ 
had been seen gliding along the unprotected para- 
pet of the bridge, and standing on a pinnacle, be- 
fore the late master’s death ; and many tales were 
told of her, which in this age of unbelief would 
not be credited.” 

** Granny, did you know why your friend ven- 
tured so fearlessly into the ghost’s territories '’’ 
inquired my cousin. 

‘**T am not come to that,’’ was the reply ; ‘‘and 
you are one saucy little maid to ask what I do 
not choose to tell. Amelie certainly entertained 
no fear of the spirit; ‘La Femme Noir’ could 
have had no angry feelings towards her, for my 
friend would wander in the ruins, taking no note 
of daylight, or moonlight, or even darkness. The 
peasants declared their young lady must have 
walked over crossed bones, or drank water out of 
a raven’s skull, or passed nine times round the 
spectre’s glass on Midsummer eve. She must 
have done all this, if not more; there could be 
little doubt that the ‘ Femme Noir’ had initiated 
her into certain mysteries; for they heard at 
times voices in low, whispering converse, and saw 
the shadows of two persons cross the old roofless 
chapel, when ‘ Mamselle’ had passed the foot- 
bridge alone. Monsieur gloried in this fearless- 
ness on the part of his gentle niece ; and more 
than once, when he had revellers in the castle, he 
sent her forth at midnight to bring him a bough 
from a tree that only grew beside the altar of the 
old chapel ; and she did his bidding always as wil- 
lingly, though not as rapidly, as he could desire. 

‘** But certainly Amelie’s courage brought no 
calmness. She became pale ; her pillow was often 
moistened by her tears ; her music was neglected ; 
she took no pleasure in the chase ; and her cha- 
mois not receiving its usual attention, went off into 
the mountains. She avoided me—her friend! 
who would have died for her; she made no reply 
to my prayers, and did not heed my entreaties. 
One morning, when her eyes were fixed upon a 
book she did not read, and I sat at my embroidery 
a little apart, watching the tears stray over her 
cheek until I was blinded by my own, I heard 
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monsieur’s heavy tramp approaching through the 
long gallery; some boots creak—but the bovts 
of monsieur '—they growled ! 

‘** Save me, oh save me!’ she exclaimed wildly. 
Before I could reply, her uncle crashed open the 
door, and stood before us like an embodied thun- 
derbolt. He held an open letter in his hand—his 
eyes glared—his nostrils were distended—he trem- 
bled so with rage, that the cabinets and old china 
shook again. 

*** Do you,’ he said, ‘ know Charles le Maitre ?” 

** Amelie replied, ‘ She did.’ 

‘* * How did you make acquaintance with the son 
of my deadliest foe ?’ 

** There was no answer. The question was re- 
peated. Amelie said she had met him, and at 
last confessed it was in the ruined portion of the 
castle! She threw herself at her uncle’s feet— 
she clung to his knees ; love taught her eloquence. 
She told him how deeply Charles regretted the 
long-standing feud, how earnest, and true, and 
good, he was. Bending low, until her tresses were 
heaped upon the floor, she confessed, modestly, 
but firmly, that she loved this young man ; that 
she would rather sacrifice the wealth of the whole 
world, than forget him. 

‘** Monsieur seemed suffocating ; he tore off his 





came to his usual tryste. Monsieur, I have said, 
lay in his stately bed, the lightning, at intervals, 
illumining his dark chamber. I had cast myself 
on the floor outside her door, but could not hear 
her weep, though I knew that she was overcome 
of sorrow. As I sat, my head resting against the 
lintel of the door, a form passed through the solid 
oak from her chamber, without the bolts being 
withdrawn. I saw it as plainly as I see your 
faces now, under the influence of various emo- 
tions ; nothing opened, but it passed through—a 
shadowy form, dark and vapory, but perfectly dis- 
tinct. 1 knew it was ‘La Femme Noir,’ and I 
trembled, for she never came from caprice, but 
always for a purpose. I did not fear for Amelie, 
for ‘ La Femme Noir’ never warred with the high- 
minded or virtuous. She passed slowly, more 
slowly than I am speaking, along the corridor, 
growing taller and taller as she went on, until she 
entered monsieur’s chamber by the door exactly 
opposite where I stood. She paused at the foot 
of the plumed bed, and the lightning, no longer 
fitful, by its broad flashes kept up a continual illu- 
mination. She stood for some time perfectly mo- 


| tionless, though in a lond tone the master demanded 
| whence she came, and what she wanted. At last, 
| during a pause in the storm, she told him that all 


lace cravat, and scattered its fragments on the|the power he possessed should not prevent the 
floor—still she clung to him. At last he flung | union of Amelie and Charles. I heard her voice 
her from him; he reproached her with the bread | myself; it sounded like the night-wind among fir- 
she had eaten, and heaped odium upon her moth- | trees—cold and shrill, chilling both ear and heart. 


er’s memory! But though Amelie’s nature was I turned my eyes away while she spoke, and when 
tender and affectionate, the old spirit of the old | I looked again, she was gone! The storm con- 
race roused within her; the slight girl arose, and | tinued to increase in violence, and the master’s 
stood erect before the man of storms. |rage kept pace with the war of elements. The 

‘** Did you think,’ she said, ‘ because I bent to| servants were trembling with undefined terror ; 
you that I am feeble? because I bore with you, | they feared they knew not what ; the dogs added 
have I no thoughts? You gave food to this frame,|to their apprehension by howling fearfully, and 
but you fed not my heart; you gave me not love,|then barking in the highest possible key ; the 
nor tenderness, nor sympathy ; you showed me to | master paced about his chamber, calling in vain 
your friends, as you would your horse. If you | on his domestics, stamping and swearing like a 
had by kindness sown the seeds of Jove within my maniac. At last, amid flashes of lightning, he 
bosom ; if you had been a father to me in tender- | made his way to the head of the great staircase, and 
ness, | would have been to you—a child. I never | presently the clang of the alarm-bell mingled with 
knew the time when | did not tremble at your the thunder and the roar of the mountain torrents: 
footstep ; but I will do so no more. I would | this hastened the servants to his presence, though 


gladly have loved you, trusted you, cherished you; 
but I feared to let you know I had a heart, lest 
you should tear and insult it. Oh, sir, those who 
expect love where they give none, and confidence 
where there is no trust, blast the fair time of 
youth, and Jay up for themselves an unhonored 
old age.’ The scene terminated by monsieur’s 
falling down in a fit, and Amelie’s being conveyed 
fainting to her chamber. 

‘* That night the castle was enveloped by storms ; 
they came from all points of the compass—thun- 
der, lightning, hail, and rain! The master lay in 
his stately bed and was troubled ; he could hardly 
belive that Amelie spoke the words he had heard: 
cold-hearted and selfish as he was, he was also a 
clear-seeing man, and it was their truth that struck 
him. But still his heart was hardened ; he had 
commanded Amelie to be locked into her cham- 
ber, and her lover seized and imprisoned when he 





they seemed hardly capable of understanding his 
words—he insisted on Charles being brought be- 
fore him. We all trembled, for he was mad and 
livid with rage. The warden, in whose care the 
young man was, dared not enter the hall that 


‘echoed his loud words and heavy footsteps, for 


when he went to seek his prisoner, he found every 
bolt and bar withdrawn, and the iron door wide 
open: he was gone. Monsieur seemed to find 
relief by his energies being called into action ; he 
ordered instant pursuit, and mounted his favorite 
charger, despite the storm, despite the fury of the 
elements. Although the great gates rocked, and 
the castle shook like an aspen-leaf, he set forth, 
his path illumined by the lightning; bold and 
brave as was his horse, he found it almost impos- 
sible to get it forward ; he dug his spurs deep into 
the flanks of the noble animal, until the red blood 
mingled with the rain. At last, it rushed madly 
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down the path to the bridge the young man must 
cross ; and when they reached it, the master dis- 
cerned the floating cloak of the pursued, a few 
yards in advance. Again the horse rebelled 
against his will, the lightning flashed in his eyes, 
and the torrent seemed a mass of red fire; no 
sound could be heard but of its roaring waters ; 
the attendants clung as they advanced to the hand 
rail of the bridge. The youth, unconscious of the 
pursuit, proceeded rapidly ; and again roused, the 
horse plunged forward. On the instant, the furm 
of ‘La Femme Noir’ passed with the blast that 
rushed down the ravine; the torrent followed in 
her track, and more than half the bridge was 
swept away forever. As the master reined back 
the horse he had so urged forward, he saw the 
youth kneeling with outstretched arms on the op- 
posite bank—kneeling in gratitude for his deliver- 
ance from his double peril. All were struck with 
the piety of the youth, and earnestly rejoiced at 
his deliverance ; though they did not presume to 
say so, or look as if they thought it. I never saw 
so changed a person as the master when he re- 
entered the castle gate : his cheek was blanched— 
his eye quelled—his fierce plume hung broken 
over his shoulder—his step was unequal, and in 
the voice of a feeble girl he said—‘ Bring me a 
cup of wine.’ I was his cupbearer, and for the 
first time in his life he thanked me graciously, 
and in the warmth of his gratitude tapped my 
shoulder; the caress nearly hurled me across the 
hall. What passed in his retiring-room, I know 
not. Some said the ‘Femme Noir’ visited him 
again; I cannot tell; I did not see her; I speak 
of what I saw, not of what I heard. The storm 
passed away with a clap of thunder, to which the 
former sounds were but as the rattling of pebbles 
beneath the swell of a summer wave. The next 
morning monsieur sent for the pasteur. The good 
man seemed terror-stricken as he entered the hall ; 
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himself up in his chamber, and no one was suf. 
fered to enter his presence; he took his food 
with his own hand from the only attendant who 
ventured to approach his door. He was heard 
walking up and down the room, day and night, 
When we were going to sleep, we heard his heavy 
tramp; at daybreak, there it was again; and 
those of the household, who awoke at intervals 
during the night, said it was unceasing. 

** Monsieur could read. Ah, you may smile; 
but in those days, and in those mountains, such, 
men as the master did not trouble themselves or 
others with knowledge ; but the master of Rohean 
read both Latin and Greek, and commanded ry, 
Book he had never opened since his childhood to 
be brought him. It was taken out of its velvet case, 
and carried in forthwith ; and we saw his shadow 
from without, like the shadow of a giant, bending 
over THE BOOK ; and he read in it for some days ; 
and we greatly hoped it would soften and change 
his nature—and though I cannot say much for 
the softening, it certainly affected a great change ; 
he no longer stalked moodily along the corridors, 
and banged the doors, and swore at the servants; 
he the rather seemed possessed of a merry devil, 
roaring out an old song— 

Aux bastions de Genéve, nos cannons 
Sont branquez ; 
S’il y a quelque attaque nous les feront ronfler, 
Viva! les cannoniers ! 
and then he would pause, and clang his hands to- 
gether like a pair of cymbals, and laugh. And once, 
as I was passing along, he pounced out upon me, 
and whirled me round in a waltz, roaring at me 
when he let me down, to practise that and break my 
embroidery frame. He formed a band of horns and 
trumpets, and insisted on the goatherds and shep- 
herds sounding reveillés in the mountains, and the 
village children beating drums ; his only idea of joy 
and happiness was noise. He set all the canton 


but monsieur filled him a quart of gold coins out|to work to mend the bridge, paying the workmen 
of a leathern bag, to repair his church, and that} double wages; and he, who never entered a 
quickly ; and grasping his hand as he departed, | church before, would go to see how the laborers 
looked him steadily in the face. As he did so,| were getting on nearly every day. He talked 
large drops stood like beads upon his brow ; his| and laughed a great deal to himself; and in his 
stern, coarse features were strangely moved while | gayety of heart would set the mastiffs fighting, and 
he gazed upon the calm, pale minister of peace and | make excursions from home—we knowing not 
love. ‘ You,’ he said, ‘ bid God bless the poorest where he went. At last, Amelie was summoned to 
peasant that passes you on the mountain; have his presence, and he shook her and shouted, then 
you no blessing to give the master of Rohean | kissed her; and hoping she would be a good girl, 

‘** *My son,’ answered the good man, ‘I give |told her he had provided a husband for her. 
you the blessing I may give :—May God bless | Amelie wept and prayed ; and the master capered 


you, and may your heart be opened to give and | and sung. 


to receive.’ 

***T know I can give,’ replied the proud man ; 
* but what can I receive ?’ 

** * Love,’ he replied. § All your wealth has 
not brought you happiness, because you are unlov- 
ing and unloved !’ 

** The demon returned to his brow, but it did 
not remain there, 

*** You shall give me lessons in this thing,’ he 
said ; and so the good man went his way. 

‘** Amelie continued a close prisoner; but a 
change came over monsieur. At first he shut 





At last she fainted; and taking ad 
vantage of her unconsciousness, he conveyed her 
to the chapel ; and there beside the altar stood the 
bridegroom—no other than Charles Le Maitre. 

** They lived many happy years together ; and 
when monsieur was in every respect a betier. 
though still a strange man, ‘the Femme Noir’ 
appeared again to him—once. She did so with 
a placid air, on a summer night, with her arm ex- 
tended towards the heavens. 

‘The next day the muffled bell told the valley 
that the stormy, proud old master of Rohean had 
ceased to live.” 
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From Bentley’s Miscellany. 
CHARLES THE FIFTH, EMPEROR OF GERMANY. 


pISs VISITS TO ENGLAND.—HIS RETREAT TO A 
MONASTERY——-AND DEATH. 


BY CHIRURGUS.,. 


Or ever the silver cord be loosed, or the golden how) 
be broken, or the pitcher be broken at the fountain, or the 
wheel broken at the cistern. 

Then shall the dust return to the earth as it was, and 
the spirit shall return unto God who gave it. 

Vauity of vanities saith the preacher, all is vanity. 

Tuere is perhaps no period within historical 
record more interesting than the first half of the 
sixteenth century ; whether we regard the events 
that oecurred or the characters which performed 
their parts in them, there is ample food afforded 
for reflection. It was then that the voice of 
Luther rang like a traumpet-blast throughout Eu- 
rope, breaking up the fountains of the political 
and religious deeps, and summoning to his stand- 


ard the advocates for reformation in the Catholic | 


Church. The learned Frasmus and _ profound 
Melancthon flourished in Germany. Francis L., 
of magnificent memory, reigned in France. In 
England, Henry VIII., Cardinal Wolsey, Sir 
Thomas More, and a host of other interesting 
historical characters then lived ; our Elizabeth was 
in the bloom of her youth, and the bard of Avon 
about that time first drew breath. 

But there was another star in the bright con- 
stellation then shining, who was conspicuous 
above all others for the grandeur of his position, 
the magnitude of his enterprises, the talent with 
which they were conducted, and the success by 
which, for a long series of years, they were 
attended. The name of the Emperor Charles V. 
has, moreover, been handed down in the annals 
of the Protestant faith as one of the most formida- 
ble, as well as unflinching opponents with whom 
that faith had at its dawn to contend. The close 


of the career of that prince was not less remarka- | 


ble than the most brilliant occurrences of his life ; 
and it is our intention to devote this paper to a 
consideration of the concluding events, prefacing 
them by some curious particulars of two visits 
paid by him to this country. 


The death of the Emperor Maximilian having | 


left the imperial throne of Germany vacant, two 
candidates presented themselves for the honor of 
filling it. Of these, one was Francis I., King of 
France, who had already gained reputation for 
valor and chivalric bearing in the battle-field, since 
so celebrated for another desperate fight—the field 
of Marengo. The other candidate was Charles 
V., King of Spain. A significant incident had 
already proved this prince to be of no ordinary 
mould. At a grand tournament held at Valla- 
dolid, Charles entered the lists, though barely in 
his eighteenth year, and broke three lances against 
his master of the horse. This feat was loudly 
applauded ; but the youthful knight, whilst he 
gracefully made his acknowledgments, pointed 
significantly to the motto ‘‘ Nondum,”’ (not yet,) 
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on his shield ; indicating that he aspired to higher 
and nobler deeds. 

By a majority of the Germanic States, Charles 
was chosen emperor, to the great chagrin of 
Francis, who from that hour regarded his rival 
with feelings of bitter enmity. The coronation 
of Charles was celebrated with great pomp at 
Aix-la-Chapelle, on the 22d of October, 1520. 

Francis and Charles, whilst they entertained 
feelings of hostility against each other, were very 
desirous of courting the friendship and support of 
Henry VIII., the youthful King of England. 
Francis spared neither flattery, presents, nor 
promises to secure the good offices of Wolsey, 
then in the height of his power; and authorized 
| him to arrange the formalities of a solemn meeting 
‘between the courts of England and France. 
| Charles regarded these proceedings with a jealous 
‘eye, and determined to have an interview with 
Henry previous to his visit to France. It was 
| intended to have been a surprise, but Henry was 
informed of it by Wolsey, who was secretly 
intriguing with both the rivals. Accordingly, 
when Henry was at Canterbury making prepara- 
|tions for his visit to France, ‘‘ Newes* were 
brought to the king, that Charles his nephue, 
}elected Emperour of Almanie, would shortlie 
| depart out of Spaine by sea, and come by England 
ito go to Acon, or Aix, (a citie of fame and 
lrenowne in Germanie, for the ancient residence 
,and sepulchre of Charlemagne,) where he received 
_the first crowne. Wherefore the king hearing of 
this determination of the emperour, caused great 
provisions to be made at everie haven for the 
| receiving of his well-beloved nephue and friend ; 
and dailie provisions were made on all sides for 
| these noble meetings of so high princes; and 
‘especialie the Queene of England and the Ladie 
| Dowager of France made great cost on the 
apparell of their ladies and gentlewomen.’” * * 

Henry and his court left Greenwich on the 21st 
|of May, and reached Canterbury on the 25th—a 
rate of travelling rather different from that of the 
|present day. ‘*On the morrow after,”’ says the 
|old chronicle, ‘‘ the emperour being on the sea, 
| returninge out of Spaine, arrived with all his navie 
‘of ships roiall on the coast of Kent, direct to the 





| port of Hieth, the said daie by noon, where he 
/was saluted by the vice-admiral of England, Sir 
| William Fitzwilliam, with six of the king’s great 
| ships well furnished, which laie for the safe gard 
‘of passage betwixt Cals and Dover. Towards 
|evening the emperour departed from his ships and 
| entered into his bote, and coming towards lande. 


| was met and received of the Lord Cardinal) of 
| Yorke with such reverence as to so noble a prince 
| appertaineth. 

** Thus landed the Emperour Charles the Fifth 
at Dover, under his cloth of estate of the Blacke 
Eagle, all spread on rich cloth of gold. He had 
with him manie noble men, and manie faire ladies 
of his bloud. When he was come on land, the 


* Holinshed’s Chronicles, vol. ii., p. 853. 
f 
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lord cardinall conducted him to the Castell of 
Dover, which was prepared for him in the most 
roiall manner. In the morning the king rode 
with all hast to the Castell of Dover to welcome 
the emperour, and entering into the castell, 
alighted ; of whose coming the emperour having 
knowledge, came out of his chamber and met him 
on the staires, where either of them embraced 
other in most loving manner, and then the king 
brought the emperour to his chamber. On Whit- 
suntide, earlie in the morning, they tooke their 
horses and rode to the citie of Canterburie, the 
more to keepe solemne the feast of Pentecost, but 
speciallie to see the Queene of England, his aunt, 
was the emperour his intent, of whom, ye may be 
sure, he was most joiefullie received and wel- 
comed. Thus the emperour and his retinue, both 
of lords and ladies, kept their Whitsuntide with 
the King and Queene of England in the citie of 
Canterburie with all joie and solace.* The empe- 
rour yet himself seemed not so much to delight in 
pastime and pleasure, but that, in respect of his 
youthful yeares, there appeared in him a great 
shew of gravitie ; for they could by no means 
bring him to dance amongst the residue of the 
princes, but onelie was contented to be a looker 
on; peradventure the sight of the Lady Mary 
troubled him, whom he had sometime loved, and 
yet, through fortune’s evill hap, might not have 
her to wife.’’+ 

On the 3ist of May the emperor took his 


departure from England, and on the same day 
Henry VIII. crossed from Dover to Calais on his 
way to that memorable interview with Francis I., 


immortalized as the 
Gold.”’ 


** Field of the Cloth of 





Two years after this, another visit was paid by 
Charles to the British monarch, the particulars of | 
which are even more interesting than the pre-| 
ceding. Henry, at all times fond of display, found | 


| 
, . } 
in Wolsey a most able coadjutor; and in the) 


present instance their efforts were combined to 
receive the emperor on a scale of surpassing mag- 
nificence. The old chroniclers love to dwell on} 
these scenes, and the particulars they have handed | 
down to us are full of interest as portraying the 
manners and customs of the age. 

‘* King Henry, hearing that the emperor would | 


come to Callice, so to pass into England as he | 
went into Spain, appointed the Lord Marquis | 
Dorset to go to Callice, there to receive him, and | 
the cardinal to receive him at Dover. The car-| 


* The hall of the archiepiscopal palace at Canterbury 
‘was of such a vast anpplitude, that once, in the year 
1519, it was graced with the presence of the Emperor 
Charles the V. and King Henry VIIL. at the same time ; 
together with his royal consort Queen Katherine, whom 
(being the said emperor’s aunt) he came to England to 
visit. This hall then contained these most royal per- 
sons, and all their numerous attendants, wherein they 
adjusted matters of state between them, exercised their 
triumphs, and feasted together in a most splendid manner, 
at the incredible cost and expenses of Warham, then 
archbishop.”—Strype, Life of Parker, vol. i., p. 347. 

t The Bady Mary here spoken of was the queen- 
dowager of France, who was very celebrated for her 
beauty. 
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dinal, taking his journey thither on the 10th of 
May, (1552,) rode through London, accompanied 
with two earls, six-and-thirty knights, and an 
hundred gentlemen, eight bishops, ten abbots, 
thirty chaplains all in velvet and satin, and yeomen 
seven hundred. The five-and-twentieth of May 
being Sunday, the Marquis Dorset, with the 
Bishop of Chichester, the Lord de la Ware, and 
divers others, at the water of Graveling received 
the emperor, and with all honor brought him to 
Callice, where he was received with procession 
by the Lord Berners, lieutenant of the town. Oy 
Monday he took shipping at Callice, and landed at 
Dover ; where the cardinal, with three hundred 
lords, knights, and gentlemen, received him, and 
in great state brought him to the castle, where he 
was lodged. On Wednesday, being Ascension 
Even, the king came to Dover, and there, with 
great joy and gladness, the emperor and he met 
On Friday in the afternoon they departed from 
Dover, and came that night to Canterbury, ard 
from thence next day to Greenwich. Here, w 
honor the emperor’s presence, royal justs and 
tournays were appointed, where the king, the Far! 
of Devonshire, and ten aids, kept the place against 
the Duke of Suffolk, the Marquis Dorset, and 
other ten aids on their part.""* The city of Lon- 
don seems to have displayed its wonted hospitality 
on this occasion, and the chroniclers give the par- 
ticulars with equal care and satisfaction—* Jn 
this maiours yere, (Sir John Milborne.) and the 
fowertene of the kyng, the Fridaie before Pen- 
thecoste, that is to saie the sixe daie of June. 
Charles the fifte, emperour, was honourably re- 
ceived into the citee of London of the maiour, 
aldermenne, and comunalte, our Souernaige Lord 
accompanyng hym. And from London he wen! 
to Windsore, and sat in the stal of the garter, and 
from thens went to Hampton, and sailed ower the 
sea into Spaine.”*f Another account contains 
other particulars, which are interesting as _ illus- 
trating the pride of Wolsey: ‘‘ The emperour 
was lodged at the black fryers, and all his lords 
in the new palace of Bridewell. On Whitsunday 
the king and the emperour rode to the cathedral! 
church of St. Paul, where the cardinal sung mass. 
and had his traverse and his cupboard. Befor 
mass, two barons gave him water, and after the 
gospel two earls, and at the Jast Javatory two 
dukes, which pride the Spaniards much dis- 
dained.’’{ The worthy lord mayor and aldermen 
seem to have been so enchanted with the affability 


|of their imperial and royal guests, that they 


determined to commemorate the visit by an inscrip- 
tion, worded in most courtier-like terms of flattery. 
We learn that—‘‘ In such golden bonds of love 
Charles and Henry seemed linked, as in London 
this sentence was set up in the Guildhall, over the 


* A Chronicle of the Kings of England, by Sir Richard 
Baker, Knt., fol. Lond. 1674. 

+ The Chronicle of Fabian, black letter, imprinted at 
London, 1559. See also The Chronicle of John Har- 
dynge, black letter. 

tA Chronicle of the Kings of England, by Sir R. 
Baker, fol. Lond. 1674. 
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door of the counci] chamber, where it still re- 
maineth :— 


Carolus, Henricus vivant, defensor uterque, 
Henricus fidei, Carolus ecclesie.* 


The events of a few years converted this com- 
plimeat into asatire. Henry, the ‘‘defensor fidei.”’ 
became its bitterest enemy, and the love of the 
sovereigns was converted into gall. 

We have thus seen Charles at the brightest pe- 
riod of his life, when in full bodily vigor and 
health, and rejoicing in all the energy and hope 
of youth. Years rolled on; fortune favored him 
io a wondrous manner. He was at once the 
bulwark of the Catholic faith and terror of the 
Protestants. His rival, Francis, had succumbed 
to his arms at Pavia, and had languished for years 
in a humiliating captivity. His enterprises had 
succeeded ; and he was generally regarded as the 
greatest, the most prosperous, and perhaps the 
most envied prince in Christendom. But the tide 
turned, and we must pass over those bright pages 
of his history, and open one which displays him 
in a different character, and under altered circum- 
stances. 

Charles had enjoyed upwards of thirty years of 
prosperity ; but in 1552 he drank deeply of the cup 
of misfortune, and a series of events occurred which 
ultimately led to his retirement from the world. At 


this period the German Protestant church was ina | 


state of great alarm. The emperor seemed deter- 
mined at all hazards to compel observance of the 
decrees of the Council of Trent in his dominions— 
decrees which struck at the root of the reformed 
church. 

In furtherance of this design, Charles had al- 
ready commenced hostilities against Magdeburg, 
and general consternation reigned amongst the fol- 
lowers of Luther. But the designs of Charles 
met with a check from a quarter whence it was 
least expected, and a storm burst upon him with a 
suddenness and fury for a time overwhelming. 
Maurice, Elector of Saxony, was a bold, ambitious 
man, and regarded with alarm the proceedings of 
Charles against the Protestants; but he owed him 
ill-will from another cause: his father-in-law, the 
Landgrave of Hesse, had been detained prisoner 
by Charles through a fraudulent interpretation of 
a treaty, and Maurice had endeavored unsuccess- 
fully to obtain his release. It is true that Maurice 
was bound to Charles by heavy ties of gratitude, 
but this he overlooked, and proceeded with great 
caution and secrecy to organize a bold and exten- 
sive conspiracy against his benefactor; repeated 
warnings of the contemplated treachery reached 
Charles, but he and his minister, Granvella, treated 
them with contempt. 

Great, therefore, was the consternation of the 
emperor when he suddenly found himself involved 
in hostilities with the majority of the German 
princes, supported by the King of France, at the 
head of a powerful army. The machinations of 
Maurice had accomplished this, and Charles awoke 


* Speed’s History of Great Britain, fol. 1632. 


from a dream of profound security on the brink of 
an awful precipice. Maurice had already invaded 
Franconia, and his forces were augmented by the 
troops of the Landgrave of Hesse, and those of the 
Margrave Albert, who was also detained in captiv- 
ity by Charles. The strong castle of Ehrenberg 
was taken through the treachery of a shepherd, 
and Maurice pushed on with all speed for Inspruck, 
in the hope of surprising Charles, and making him 
prisoner. Everything promised to crown this de- 
sign with success, but happily for Charles a mutiny 
broke out amongst Maurice's troops, which delayed 
his march a whole day. Most fortunate was this 
delay for Charles. Intelligence of the approaching 
danger reached him late in the evening, and not- 
withstanding that a dreadful thunder storm raged 
and that he was suffering from a severe attack of 
gout, he placed himself in a litter, and hurried from 
Inspruck. Such was the emergency, that the cap- 
tive Elector of Saxony, Ferdinand, the brother of 
the emperor, and the rest of his suite, fled in the 
utmost confusion, many on foot, and ill provided 
against the inclemency of the weather. They made 
their way by torchlight through the steep and in- 
tricate passes of the Tyrol, and in this miserable 
plight, the once all-powerful monarch arrived at 
Trent, where he snatched a few hours’ repose, 
but, like Napoleon after Waterloo, harassed by 
repeated alarms, he quickly resumed his flight, by 
| dreadful roads, to Villach, in Carinthia. 

Here the fugitive monarch, feeling the mockery 
| of retaining the elector in longer captivity, gave him 
; his liberty. Alas! what a contrast Charles’ con- 
| dition now presented, to the field of Lochau, when 
| the elector first bowed his knee before him! Then 
| was he in pride every inch an emperor; vigorous 
‘in body and haughty in spirit, the conqueror treated 
the misfortunes of his captive with insult ; he ad- 
| dressed him with reproaches, and spurned him with 
| contempt. Since then five years have rolled away. 
}and we see that proud man, broken in spirit and 
racked with pain, fleeing before Maurice, the man 
|he had delighted to honor—a homeless fugitive, 
_ without money, without friends, without the ordi- 
‘nary comforts of life. His hour has come, and the 

pangs of mortification must be increased tenfold by 
the recollection of his ungenerous conduct towards 
‘that prince to whom he now gives liberty because 
he can no longer retain him a prisoner. 





| 
| Sic transit gloria mundi ! 

| Early in 1552, when Charles was in his fifty- 
| third year, there were ambassadors from England 
vat the court of the emperor at Brussels, and we 
jare made acquainted, through their despatches, 
| with the state of the emperor's health. We find 
that in March, ‘* The emperor remained very sick- 
ly, and in more likelihood to die than to live. In 
case of whose mortality and departure, the council 
instructed the ambassadors that it was the king’s 
pleasure that they should use such words of lamen- 
tation as might seem fit.’”* 


* Strype, Memorials Ecelesiastical, vol. ii., pt. ii. 
|p. 8. 
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At this time it began to be bruited abroad that 
the intellects of the emperor were affected, for 
‘* The emperor's own condition was now in April 
such that he kept himself close, and gave no 
audience to any man, nor was seen abroad. The 
reason whereof was thought to be that the despite 
of his ill successes had bred in him a melancholic 
humor, not much differing from a frenzy.’’* Again, 
in May, we learn that, ‘‘ Touching the estate of 
the emperor’s person, the ambassadors sent word 
to the lords of the council that they could by no 
means learn assuredly how it was with him; for 
it was kept so that there was no man came abroad 
that was able directly to say the emperor is in this 
or that case.”*¢ He continued in this state of 
profound melancholy during the whole of May, 
and early in June the report is, ‘‘ The emperor 
still continued indisposed, so that no access of the 
English ambassadors could be permitted to him.’’f 
However, the interview was now not far distant, 
fur we are informed that ‘‘ The 8th of June was 
the day the king's ambassadors had their long-ex- 
pected audience of the emperor. * * * They 
were brought into his privy chamber. There they 
found him sitting in a chair, with his feet on a 
stool, looking very pale, weak, lean, and feeble ; 
howbeit nothing so ill as they before believed of 
him ; for his eyes were lively enough, and his 
speech sensible, so that the ambassadors could not 
tell what to judge of him; for he had eseaped so 
many perils of sickness, that though his color and 
flesh were gone, yet he might, they said, endure 
awhile. Yet to judge him by their sight, they 
said that he appeared to them a man of a short time 
of continuance.”’ 

Danger, long travel, want, or woe, 

Soon change the form that best we know, 

For deadly fear can time outgo, 

And blanch at once the hair. 

Hard toil can roughen form and face, 

And want can quench the eyes’ bright grace, 

Nor does old age a wrinkle trace 

More deeply than despair ! 


Thus it was with Charles ; a canker was gnaw- 
ing at his heart, and eating the green leaves from 
off the tree of life. 
had done much, but mortification, blasted hopes, 
and disappointed ambition had done more. ‘The 
combination of these causes had wrought vast 
changes in his once vigorous mind and powerful 
frame, and the wreck was total. 

A treaty concluded at Passau having relieved 
the emperor from the hostilities of the Elector 
Maurice, he determined to turn his arms, so soon 
as he was in a conditiun to make war, against 
Henry II., then King of France; and one of his 
first acts was to invest Metz. Though ill with a 
violent fit of the gout, and so infirm that he was 
obliged to be carried in a litter, Charles often ap- 
peared amongst his soldiers that he might animate 
them with his presence. But it was all in vain; 
the utmost efforts of the besiegers were unable to 


+P. 84. 
§P. 96. 


* Op. cit. p. 81. 
+P. 94. , 
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make impression upon the garrison, and the fire of 
the besieged, together with disease, famine, and 
the inclemency of the weather, destroyed thirty 
thousand of his troops. Under these disastrous 
circumstances, the emperor abruptly raised the 
siege, exclaiming, ‘‘ Fortune, I now perceive, like 
other fine ladies, chooses to confer her favors on 
young men, and forsake those that are in the de- 
cline of life.”’ 

A religious peace was concluded at Augsburg 
on the 26th of September, 1555, by which the free 
exercise of their religion was guaranteed to Prot- 
estants throughout the whole of Germany, with 
possession of all the revenues hitherto received 
from the ecclesiastical institutions. This was pe- 
culiarly offensive to the emperor, for it absolutely 
blasted those hopes which he had eagerly cher- 
ished during his whole reign, of seeing once more 
a single and undivided church. Thus, at the time 
that his mind was enfeebled, and his body worn 
down by disease, were his sufferings aggravated 
by the pangs of mortified vanity and bitter disap- 
pointment. The fabric his whole life had been 
spent in erecting was crumbling to pieces before 
his eyes—those ambitious schemes, to the realiza- 
tion of which he had fondly looked for years, had 
been rudely demolished. France, that country 
which he hated with all the steadfastness of Cas- 
tilian hatred, was now in the ascendant, and daily 
increasing in European influence. His armies had 
been annihilated, his exchequer exhausted, and 
there did not even remain to him the consolation 
of being beloved by his people. 

Under these afflicting circumstances, and con- 
scious of his increasing bodily infirmities. he 
resolved to put in execution a project he had long 
contemplated, namely, to abdicate his throne in favor 
of his son Philip,* and to pass the remainder of his 
life in religious retirement. There can be little doubt 
that the scheme of withdrawing from the world 
had oceupied the thoughts of Charles for a long 
period before he was enabled to carry it into ex- 
ecution. Sandoval informs us that ‘* Father James, 
(former confessor to the emperor,) several years 


Welty euliediag ood disease | Core his majesty withdrew, told the prior he 


knew he would leave the world could he do it with 
a safe conscience. The emperor himself further 
declared, that, had his health permitted, his design 
was to be a lay-brother or one of the meanest ser- 
vants of the monastery.’’ He further subsequently 
declared to the prior of Gaudaloupe that ‘‘ whilst 
the empress was living they had agreed that she 


* Charles was not the first king of Spain who resigned 
the sceptre for religious seclusion. Alfonso [V., surnamed 
“El Monge,” (the monk,) in 930 abdicated the throne of 
Asturias and Leon, aad retired to the monastery of a- 
hagun. He was succeeded hy his brother Ramiro II. 
Scarcely had Ramiro settled himself on the throne, before 
Alfonso, growing sick of a monastic life, reclaimed his 
throne, and proceeded with an army to enforce his claim. 
He was, however, defeated by Ramiro, and compelled to 
surrender. With a barbarity common in those days, his 
eyes were put out with hot irons, and he was again con- 
signed to a monastery. Ramiro himself abdicated some 
time before his death in favor of his son Orddno, and as- 
suming a penitential garb, passed the rest of his days in 
monastic solitude. 
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should retire to anunnery, and he to a monastery ; 
but that she dying, he could not perform it sooner 
without leaving all Christendom exposed to inevi- 
table ruin.’? Another objection was the tender age 


of his son, whom he could not think of loading | 


with the government of so many kingdoms until 


he had arrived at a mature age ; Philip had now | 


reached his twenty-eighth year, and had displayed | 
a decided capacity for the important duties about | 
to be imposed upon him. 

Thus relieved from the scruples which had pre- 
vented the performance of his resolution, Charles 
proceeded without further delay to carry it into 
execution. He first summoned Philip from Eng- 
land, where he was leading an uncomfortable life 
in consequence of the peevish temper of his wife, 
our Queen Mary. Charles then assembled the | 
states at Brussels on the 25th of October, 1555, 
with all the pomp required by the importance of 
the transaction, and seated himself for the last 
time in the chair of state, having on one side his 
son Philip, on the other side his sister, the Queen 
of Hungary, attended by a splendid retinue of 
grandees and princes. 

The president of the Council of Flanders ex- 
plained in a few words the emperor's intention in 
convening this extraordinary meeting. He then 
read the instrument of resignation, which being 


concluded, Charles rose from his seat amidst a) 


breathless silence, and leaning on the shoulder of 
the Prince of Orange, (being unable to stand with- | 
out support,) he addressed his audience with dig- 
nity mingled with sadness. He recapitulated the 
chief events of his life, from the seventeenth year 


of his age, alluding to the great deeds which had | 
been performed in his time and by his arms. He) 


then proceeded to state the reasons which induced 


him to perform the act they were that day called | 


together to witness; that now his health was 
broken, his vigor exhausted, and his growing in- 
firmities warned him to retire ; that he gave them 
in his place a prince in the prime of life, and ac- 
customed to govern; that he earnestly implored | 
their forgiveness if he had committed any material | 


error in government, and that in retirement the | 
remembrance of their fidelity and attachment would | 


be his sweetest consolation. He then turned to 
his son Philip, who fell on his knees and kissed 
his father’s hand, and addressed him in a touch- 


ing speech, concluding with these words, “if the | 


time should ever come when you shall wish to 


enjoy the tranquillity of private life, may you have 


a son endowed with such qualities that you can 
resign your sceptre to him wh as much satisfac- 
tion as I give mine to you.’ 

During these addresses the whole audience were | 
melted into tears, and, at the conclusion, Charles | 
sank back into his chair ready to faint with ex- 
haustion. A few weeks after this transaction 
Charles, in an assembly no less splendid, resigned 
to his son the crown of Spain and ail their terri- 
tories, reserving only for himself an annual pen- 
sion of 100,000 crowns. 

Charles had fixed the place of his retreat at 


the monastery of ‘St. Justus, in Estremadura in 
Spain. It was situated in a lovely valley, watered 
J and surrounded by hills 
clothed with lofty trees. Towards the end of 
August, 1556, he set out for Zuitberg, in Zea- 
‘land, where a large fleet of Spanish, English, 
_and Flemish vessels were assembled. On the 17th 
of September he set sail and reached Laredo, in 
Biscay, on the eleventh day. It is stated by a 
| contemporary historian* that, although the voyage 
| was most prosperous, there arose such a heavy 
| ane on the very night after he landed, that the 
ship he had sailed in foundered. As soon as he 
|set foot on the Spanish shore he fell prostrate, 
and kissing the earth, exclaimed, ‘*‘ Naked came 
| I out of my mother’s womb, and naked I now re- 
turn to thee, thou common mother of mankind.”’ 

From Laredo he proceeded to Burgos, borne in 
a litter, and suffering exquisite pain ; he then pur- 
sued his course to Valladolid, where he took 2 
final leave of his two sisters. Having now sev- 
ered his last earthly ties, he considered himself 
thenceforth dead to the world. From Valladolid 
he continued on his way to Plazenzia, and thence 
to his humble retreat at St. Justus. 

From an expression in one of the reports sent 
| home by the English ambassadors, it was evidently 
| considered that the emperor’s intellects were un- 
settled ; indeed, there is little doubt that towards 
ithe latter part of his life he was not altogether of 
sound mind. ‘The great bodily suffering he had 

endured, the bitter disappointments he had expe- 
rienced, and the absolute cessation of activity ren- 
|dered necessary by his infirmities, would, doubt- 
When a man after 
many years of activity and excitement is suddenly 
and wholly withdrawn from it, serious conse- 
| quences ensue: the stimulus has become neces- 
| sary, and its sudden withdrawal is hurtful. The 
attention under such circumstances becomes strongly 
| and continually directed inwards; the mind preys 
| upon itself; it dwells on its own movements and 
its own feelings until the importance of each is 
exaggerated, and the result is self-reproach, gloom 


|and despondency. ‘The mind ceases to respond to 





j less, tend to such a result. 


| its usual emotions, and the reason becomes im- 


paired. Worldly business and salutary occupa- 
| tions are despised or regarded with indifference— 
the whole attention is yielded up to the feelings— 
the process of self-examination becomes the busi- 
‘ness of life—the mental views become distorted, 


and clouds of gloom settle heavily on the spirit. 
Some months before his resignation, Charles 
had sent an architect to add accommodation for 
‘him to the monastery of St. Justus; but it only 
consisted of six small rooms, four in the form of 
| friars’ cells, with naked walls; the other two were 
hung with old black cloth. There was but one 
chair, and that ‘‘so decayed, that it would not 
have yielded half-a-crown if it were to be sold.”’ 
His habit was very poor and always black. In 
this humble retreat did Charles bury his grandeur, 





* Sandoval. 
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his ambition, with all those vast projects which 
for half a century had kept Europe in a ferment. 
His time was almost entirely occupied in devotion ; 
the only exercise he took was in some gardens he 
had caused to be made, terminated by a small her- 
mitage. He only kepi a small gelding and an 
old mule, and was frequently unable to ride on ac- 
count of a swimming in his head. When con- 
fined to his apartment, he employed his hours of 
leisure in making curious works of mechanism. 
Charles had always taken great delight in me- 
chanics, and in order that he might indulge this 
taste in his retreat, he engaged Turriano, one of 
the most ingenious artists of the age, to accom- 
pany him thither. With him he labored in form- 
ing models of the most useful machines, as well 
as in making experiments with regard to their 
respective powers, and it was not seldom that the 
ideas of the monarch assisted or perfected the in- 
ventions of the artist. He relieved his mind at 
intervals with slighter and more fantastic works 
of mechanism, in fashioning puppets which, by 
the structure of internal springs, mimicked the 
gestures and actions of men, to the astonishment 
of the ignorant monks, who, beholding movements 
which they could not comprehend, sometimes dis- 
trusted their own senses, and sometimes suspected 


Charles and Turriano of being in compact with in- | 


visible powers. He was particularly curious with 
regard to the construction of clocks and watches ; 
and having found, after repeated trials, that he 


could not bring any two of them to go alike, he 
is said to have exclaimed, ** Behold, not even two | 
watches, the work of my own hands, can | bring 
to agree with each other according to a law ; and 
yet, fool that I was, 1 thought that I should be | grave, resting upon the dust which has once been 
able to govern like the works of a wateh so many | animated with life, surrounded by the mouldering 
nations, all living under a different sky, in differ- | remains of frail mortality, lies Charles! but a short 


ent climes, and speaking different languages !”’ 
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less than to celebrate his owa obsequies before his 
death ! 

Charles ordered his tomb to be erected in the 
chapel of the monastery, and every preparation to 
be made for a funeral. The grave was dug, the 
coffin made, and Charles was clothed in the habilj- 
ments of the grave. In slow and solemn proces- 
sion did the monks and his domestics wend their 
way through the cloisters into the chapel, a dim 
light being cast on the scene from the black tapers 
which each carried ; after them followed Charles 
in his shroud. The service for the dead was 
chanted, and Charles joined with agonizing earnest- 
ness in the prayers which were offered up for the 
repose of his soul, mingling his tears with those 
shed by his attendants, as if they were celebrating 
a real funeral—the event which was soon to fol- 
low cast its shadow upon them! At length he 
was solemnly laid in his coffin, and the offices for 
the dead being concluded, the ceremony was closed 
by the coffin being sprinkled with holy-water in 
the usual form. Then all the attendants retiring 
the doors of the chapel were shut and Charles lefi 
to his own meditations. 

What a moral is to be drawn from this scene ! 
What a lesson for the ambitious, the vain, the 
worldly-minded! Oh! ye who imagine that un- 
alloyed happiness is to be found in the palaces of 
kings—who believe that the occupants of thrones 
bask in the sunshine of perpetual spring—think 
upon this! The most eloquent discourse of the 
orator, the utmost effort of the painter's skill, must 
fall far short of the stern reality of the seene be- 
fore us. There, wrapped in the garments of the 
dead, in the damp and foul atmosphere of the 


time since owning the titles of King of Castile, 


During the first year of his retreat his health | Leon, Grenada, Arragon, Navarre, the two Sici- 
and spirits were decidedly benefited ; tranquillity | lies, Jerusalem, &c.; Archduke of Austria, Duke 
seemed returning to his mind, and his bodily ail-; of Burgundy, Brabant, Styria, Carinthia, &c. ; 
ments troubled him less; but this calm was falla- | Count of Flanders, Burgundy, and Hainault, Prince 
cious, and only a prelude to a darker storm. | of Swabia, Count of Friesland, &c. &c. &c. 


About six months before his death the gout re- 
turned with increased severity; from this attack 
his mind never rallied, nor was his constitution in 
a condition to withstand the shock. Hencefor- 
ward we have a gloomy picture of superstition and 
mental terror. Viewing his spiritual condition 
with horror, he endeavored to appease the anger 
of the Almighty by inflicting upon himself the most 
rigid abstinence, the heaviest penances, and se- 
verest flagellations. After his death the scourge 
of cords he used was found, stiff and dyed with 
blood. He debarred himself all his former inno- 
cent amusements ; his whole time was passed be- 
tween religious exercises and acts of penance. 
But even the severest of these fell short of the 
requirements of his fevered imagination ; he deter- 
mined to expiate his sins by such an act as had 
never before been attempted—an act the product 
of a wild and distempered mind. It was nothing 





There he lies, not a cold inanimate corpse, but a 
living, breathing, conscious mortal. What thoughts, 
what reflections must have passed through his 
mind during that sad hour; how absolutely he 
must have’ felt the nothingness of life, the empti- 
ness of grandeur, the vanity of ambition, the fal- 
lacy of human expectations; doubtless the words 
of the Preacher presented themselves to his mind 
—‘* Then I looked on all the works my hands had 
wrought, and on the Jabor that I had labored to 
do, and behold all was vanity and vexation of 
spirit, and there was no profit under the sun.” 

After some time spent in meditation, Charles 
rose out of the coffin, and withdrew to his apart- 
ment, full of those awful sentiments which such a 
singular solemnity was calculated to inspire. 

The fatigue attendant upon this ceremony, the 
chill of the tomb, and the impression made on his 
mind by the image of death, combined to bring on 
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an ague, and in a short time the rehearsal was suc- 
ceeded by the real performance. On the day 
after the scene we have described, Charles was 
seized with an intermittent fever ; the particulars 
are thus given by Sandoval :—‘‘ The gout had 
left him for several days, and changed into an 
ague of another nature than what he used to have 
before, for the cold fit lasted twice as long as the 
hot ; whereupon he was twice blooded, which, in- 


stead of lessening, increased it to such a degree) 
that one fit overtook another, and thus he grew) 


weaker ; and though. he took care of his bodily 
health, following the physician’s prescriptions, yet 
he was much more solicitous for the concerns of 
his soul, confessing often, and making his last 
will and testament. Being near his end, he re- 
ceived the blessed sacrament, and desired the ex- 
treme unction might be given him, which was 
done at night; and the prior thinking the cere- 
mony, as it was used te the friars, was too tedious 
to him, he being in some agony—all the peniten- 
tial psalms, litany, and prayers being to be read— 
he bid Lewis Quexada, who was at the bed’s head, 
ask him whether he would have the ceremony at 
length or shortened, and he answered, ‘ they 
should oil him like a friar,’ which was done ac- 
cordingly, the emperor answering to all the psalms, 
verse for verse, as the friars did, and then he 
seemed to be somewhat better. The next day he 
received the blessed sacrament again, with great 
devotion, saying, ‘Thou remainest in me, may I 
remain in Thee.’ That night, afier he had re- 
ceived the second time, he grew worse, and about 
two of the clock the next morning, when all were 
very still, he said, ‘It is now time, give me that 
candle and crucifix,’ and though he was so spent 
that four men could with difficulty stir him in his 
bed, he turned upon his side as readily as if he had 
ailed nothing; then, taking the crucifix in one 
hand and the candle in the other, he continued 
awhile looking on the crucifix, without speaking a 


word, and then, in a voice so loud that it could be | 


heard in the other rooms, he said, ‘Oh! Je- 
sus—,’ and so gave up the ghost to his Redeemer, 
on the 2ist of September, 1558.’’* 

Charles had left directions that his body should 


not be embalmed ; it was therefore attired in the | 


shroud in which he had so recently appeared, and 
laid in a coffin of lead, which was again enclosed 
in one of chestnut, covered with black velvet; the 
funeral procession again wended its way to the 
chapel, and the remains of the once great emperor 
were laid beneath the high altar. They were 
doomed to be speedily disturbed, however, for two 
days after, the Corregidor of Placentia came to 
demand the body, and although he was prevailed 
on, after much entreaty, to leave it where it was, 
he insisted on the coffin's being opened, in order 
that he might see the face. The features had 


* There is a singular resemblance in the circumstances 
of the illness of Charles V: to that which was fatal to 
Oliver Cromwell, who died September 3, 1658. The par- 
ticulars of the death of Cromwell are narrated in an article 
in the “ Dublin Quarterly Journal of Medicine” for May, 
1848. 


undergone but little alteration, and the spectators 
gazed upon them for the last time, with mingled 
awe and sorrow. 

Thus died, in the fifty-ninth year of his age 
| and forty-third of his reign, the Emperor Charles 
the Fifth. In his youth, and before he was bowed 
| down by illness, he was a noble and manly figure, 
| full of majesty and dignity. His countenance was 
extremely pale, his eyes blue, his hair auburn. 
His aspect was grave, and a sinile but rarely ap- 
peared upon his face. 

We have thus placed before our readers a brief 
sketch of some of the prominent features in the 
career of the Emperor Charles the Fifth, a career 
not only interesting, but in the highest degree 
suggestive and instructive. We have viewed him 
surrounded by all the pomp of royalty and attri- 
butes of power; we have accompanied him through 
sad reverses ; we have followed him to his retreat ; 
we have traced the prostration of his mind and 
body, have w:tnessed the extinction of the spark 
of life, and seen his remains consigned to the si- 
lent tomb. 





En terra jam nune quantula sufficit ! 
Exempta sit curis, viator, 
| Terra sit illa levis, precare ! 


ImporTaNce oF FLANNEL NEXT THE SkIN.— 
It would be easy to adduce strong evidence in be 
| half of the value and importance of wearing flannel 
|next the skin. ‘Sir John Pringle,’ says Dr. 
| Hodgkin, ‘‘ who accompanied our army into the 
| north at the time of the Rebellion, relates, that the 
|health of the soldiers was greatly promoted by 
| their wearing flannel waistcoats, with which they 
| had been supplied on their march, by some Society 
| of Friends ;’’ and Sir George Ballingall, in his lec- 
tures on military surgery, adduces the testimony 
of Sir James Macerigor to the statement that, in 
the Peninsula, the best clothed regiments were 
generally the most healthy; adding that, when in 
India, he witnessed a remarkable proof of the use- 
fulness of flannel in checking the progress of the 
most aggravated form of dysentery, in the second 
battalion of the Royals. Captain Murray told Dr. 
Combe that ‘he was so strongly impressed, from 
former experience, with a sense of the efficacy of 
the protection afforded by the constant use of flan- 
nel, next the skin, that, when, on his arrival in 
England, in December, 1823, after two years’ ser- 
vice amid the icebergs on the coast of Labrador, 
the ship was ordered to sail immediately for the 
West Indies, he ordered the purser to draw two 
extra flannel shirts and pairs of drawers for each 
man, and instituted a regular daily inspection to 
see that they were worn. ‘These precautions were 
followed by the happiest results. He proceeded 
to his station with a crew of 150 men; visited 
almost every Island in the West Indies, and many 
of the ports of the Gulf of Mexico; and notwith- 
standing the sudden transition from extreme cli- 
mates, returned to England without the loss of a 
single man, or having any sick on board on his 
arrival. It would be going too far to ascribe this 
excellent state of health solely to the use of flan- 
nel; but there can be little doubt that the latter 
was an important element in Captain Murray’s 
success.’’—Robertson on Diet and Regimen. 














From Bentley’s Miscellany. 
CROCHET. 
BY ALFRED CROWQUILL. 


Who disbelieves in fairies, in genii good or bad, 
in gnomes, sprites, brownies, fetches, wraiths? or 
in the influence of some unseen spirit, that dwells 
in a star, and takes under its especial care some 
favored mortal, for his surpassing welfare or good, 
or leads him with a hand of destiny into the 
labyrinths of despair and crime? Who disbe- 
lieves all this? None in my street, I assure you, 
gentle readers. ‘There was indeed once an obsti- 
nate old man at No. 9, who said ** Nonsense !”’ 


when you talked about such things, and treated | 


all belief in the good people as an actual weak- 
ness, only calling for his pity. But he, it is said, 
suffered for it, for one moonlight night a great 
stir was heard in his house, and the next morning 
showed his dwelling torn to pieces. Shelves 
were rent from their places, the paper torn in 
several spots in the passage, and no one vestige 
of his furniture or himself was left behind. 
landlord told the particulars with tears in his 
eyes. 
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His | i 


character of his pursuits; and his long feather 
drooped gracefully even to the collar of his short, 
embroidered mantle, giving to his appearance 
something pleasingly desponding and negligée. 
He looked, in fact, altogether rather a charming 
and picturesque figure. ' 

His eyes were cast down, as if counting the 
beautiful flowers that peeped at him from their 
verdant beds. He was evidently losing himself 
fast in thought and the mazes of the forest, 
Dreams! dreams! dreams! He was just of an 
age to have pleasant ones. It is a great pity that 
these waking delusions are only vivid and beauti- 
ful in youth. But youth paints with the verdant 
pencil of hope, while age only uses the cold, 
truthful one of experience. 

Cold grey shadows fell over the bright hues of 
the forest glades, and silvery mists moved from 
the marshy nooks. The last twittering good 
night of the birds grew less and less distinct, and 
a frog, with evidently a bad sore throat, was 
heard ever and anon giving out a dreadful failure 
in the shape of a baritone solo. 





Our absent hero stopped suddenly, because he 
could go no further, as the wild interlacement of 


To such people I would not wish to address | the playful younger branches completely barred 


myself; but to those kindred spirits, who, like | 
myself, still pin their faith upon these little ieumor- 


| 


his progress. He started, and well he might, for 
he soon found that he had Jost his way. No 


talities of the earth, the flowers and the streams, | finger-posts then stretched their philanthropic arms 


I dedicate this little tale of faerie. 


to point the way home to erratic wanderers; no 


Many years ago, when the good people were | police to pass you on to their station or your own. 


on positive visiting terms with our frail mortality, 


He was lost—positively bewildered! So, 


and took an interest, from association, in our little | finding that he did not know which way to go, hie 
griefs and pleasures; when the purling stream| would not go any, but quietly took a seat, and 


and green knolls were peopled in the soft moon- | leaned his back against a tree. 


The herbage was 


light, and the bright green rings sprang freshly | soft, and the air particularly mild, so that to a 
amidst the herbage, where their tiny feet pressed | man used to a sylvan life, the thing was not par- 


in the mystic dance ; when the myriads of glow- 


| ticularly distressing. 
worms, clustering from every bough to light their not alarm his affectionate wife or family. 


He also, being single, could 
His 


verdant ball-room, startled the benighted traveller | parents had resigned the castle and its appurte- 
from his path, who knew full well the danger of |nances some time in his favor, and had taken 
intruding upon the midnight revels of these little possession of the family cemetery in the chapel, 


| where he had most affectionately had their por- 
A young knight, who had been out hunting for | traits chiselled in stone, by an artist choice in such 


people—when, I say, ‘* such things were.” 

his dinner, not as voung men do in the present 
day, lost his way, after a most successful onslaught 
among the wild denizens of the woods, that then 


things, who had never had the happiness of seeing 
the respectable couple, so that perhaps as like- 


|nesses they were not what might be called either 


were the property of any one who would run the | successful or flattering ; but there they were. and 


tisk of catching such remarkably dangerous pro- | lof course did not Know of his being out. 


vision. 
deer home to his mountain castle by the hands of 
his vassals or retainers, who bore the burthen 


well, and without grumbling, for they knew, the | 


honest knaves! that they should have their share 
of all the slain, as well as their pull at the pon- 
derous blackjack, for their labor. 

He wandered through many a verdant alley in 
the gigantic woods, musing with his hands thrust 
into the pockets of his green jerkin, and his head 
slightly on one side—a favorable attitude for 
musing. 

His dark chestnut curls fell over his sun-em- 
browned cheek, which glowed with an under- 
current of crimson, betokening the invigorating 








Being 


He had despatched sundry boars and in this independent state, and the fashion of beards 


not requiring him to have his razor with him, he 
felt only the loss of his supper. He was a 
philosopher, so resigned himself to his fate. 

Long quivering lines of silver soon began to 
glide through the whispering leaves, that bowed 
and gossipped with mysterious voices above and 
around him. The tiny waves of the gurgling 
brook, which took its chattering way close to his 
feet, threw up their little sparkling illuminations 
as if preparing for some water fée on its rippling 
bosom, or as if the bright eyes of the fays that 
inhabited its shallows were peeping through its 
crystal medium at the handsome youth who 
reclined upon its margin. The owl’s deep misan- 
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thropic voice rose sadly on the air, and his large 
topaz eves glared from amidst the branches, as if 
his cruel soul was startled at the appearance of a 
human being, to check him in some meditated 
deed of rapine or slaughter upon the sleeping 
feathered tribe. 

Brighter and brighter grew the light as the 
peautiful goddess of the sky, thrusting aside the 
dark robe of envious night, held forth her silver 
lamp to illamine the hills and the streams. 

Figures of misty softness floated before the 
enchanted vision of the young knight. 
endeavored by a fixed gaze to render them more 
distinct. His eyes at last, from pure weariness, 
closed, and he sank to rest upon his mossy bed, 
with sweet flowers for his pillow. 

The stars sat up, and were very brilliant, until 
very late. 
and retired. The moon, who isa careful housewife, 


and having a great deal to do, had put out her! 
All these changes had | 
taken place before our fatigued hero opened his | 


lamp, and gone early. 
eyes upon the early morning. He looked around 
him with astonishment. 

From the branches, that spread out their arms 


above his sylvan couch, was suspended an infinitely | 
fine drapery of lace-work ; its millions of minute | 


meshes were beautifully varied in their interleave- 
ments; patterns of the most bewildering kind 


played through the graceful folds; a portion of | 


the web-like texture was also spread beneath his 
head and over his graceful limbs. Who could 
have dove it? What being so full of power 
could be interested in his fate’ If such a one did 
exist, how he should like to press the graceful 
fingers that could weave such a beautiful fabric! 

As he rose, the first blush of a bright and 
cheery morning beamed upon his cheek, and he 
prepared to wend his way onward, in hopes of 
freeing himself from the labyrinth into which he 
had so unwittingly wandered on the past night. 

A small ball rolled before him at his feet, and, 


unwinding as it went, attached its fine thread to | 


bush and tree, as if to guide the astonished youth 
to the home that he had lost. 

Amazed, but reassured, he followed the magic 
thread, and soon passed the boundaries of the 
intricate maze. He beheld upon the distant hills 
the towers of his own castle; he turned to Jook 
for his filmy guide of lace, but it had vanished 
now he no longer needed its aid, and he felt 
exceedingly sorry that he had not cut off a small 
piece when he had the power, to convince those 
to whom he might recite his adventure of the 
truth of his wonderful tale. 

Great was the rejoicing that greeted his return, 
but without any evidence of the fact, he was silent 
upon his adventure in the forest, although inwardly 
resolved to seek again the strange spot, and, if 
possible, gain some more satisfactory conclusion. 

He sought his own chamber, but how metamor- 
phosed! Every couch and chair was ornamented 
with a covering of like lace-work to that which he 
had seen in the forest; draperies of exquisite 


He vainly | 


At last they all looked miserably pale, | 
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| fabric shaded the deeply-embayed windows, and 


| fell over his couch. 
‘fairy dwell? 


Where could this beneficent 
Why had she selected him to 
bestow upon him the superabundance of her man- 
| ufacture, which was rather in the way than other- 
| wise, although it was exceedingly pretty, and 
/must have taken, according to mortal calculation, 
|a@ most immortal time and quantity of material. 


| Collars of the most ornamental description for 
| himself and vassals, all carefully ticketed, were 
| piled’ upon the window-seats, draperies to lean 
against, to sit upon, and to Jean upon, were in 
|abundance ; night-caps, like modern cullenders, 
for the hair to get entangled in, also were there, 
-although no one in that castle ever thought of 
| wearing such things. Many articles, as a single 
man, puzzled him as to their use; but it was of 
no avail grumbling, although he could hardly 
find anything he needed, so completely were they 
disguised under the magic lace-work covering ! 

Enormously puzzled was the young knight, and 
the extended eyes and palms of his stalwart re- 
tainers equally testified their astonishment. 

He wandered about his eastle, a bewildered 
youth, half determined to seek at nightfall the spot 
of his last night's adventure. 

He sat musing at a window, and watching the 
| glorious orb of day sinking amidst the crimson 
pillows of a magnificent bed of clouds, the last 
rays of which made the old turrets of his grey 
castle glow into a brilliant warmth. It was its 
| parting splendor, and it sank below the horizon, 
| giving place to grey-rebed twilight, who paced si- 
ijlently before her mighty dark sister, night, the 
| sparkle of whose starry jewels heralded her ap- 
| proach. 

The young knight beat the devil's tattoo upon 
the open casement. 

A light like that of a glow-worm seemed strug- 
gling with the filmy mists that floated among the 
rugged rocks that formed the basement of the cas- 
‘tle. His eyes rested intently upon it, until he 
| Was roused by observing that it gradually enlarged 
| as it appeared to rise from the verdant depths of 
| the valley. 
| 





| Bright little arrows of light shot from its bril- 
| liant orb as it made its silent progress upward. It 
, approached the window at which the young knight 
| was sitting, and then paused in its course. 

What strange delusion was this—did he not per- 
ceive in the midst of the brilliant star t 
| But what he did see will be discovered in the 
| sequel, which will comprise the whole of this true 
|and eventful history, and special moral for mar- 
| ried and single. 


The present tale I could, after the fashion of 
modern novelists, spread out over three volumes, 
| with deep exordiums and digressions of my own, 
full of powerful philosophy, which would do for 
any other tale quite as well as this. But I scorn 
such author-craft ; I am fond of the public. Their 
nuts ought to be thin-shelled, for a thick-shelled 
nut, on account of the trouble it gives in the 


} 
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cracking, is sure of finding very little favor with! which wound its way through the dark weods 
the discerning readers or crackers. | which surrounded his castle, sparkle and flash as 

Therefore, for the aforesaid reasons, have I de- | they threw their nets to entrap the finny inhabi- 
termined to serve up this tale in two courses, not | tants of its cool depths. 
tw mention the positive dislike of the talented edi- But vain were all their efforts, for their scaly 
tor of the periodical in which I place it to héroes | prey escaped through the meshes of their nets 
stalking in the most namby-pamby way through with most unprecedented facility, and they were 
one hundred numbers, levying contributions upon | dragged on shore empty. The young man would 
the good-natured public, until they feel a positive have sworn to a certainty, but he remembered the 
relief when he becomes shot or married, after, words of his particular friend the fairy, and he 
twelve months’ tiresome acquaintance. | feared she might overhear him, and entertain some 

By the by, I am leaving my bewildered hero doubts about his strict moralities; so prudence 
all this time sitting at the window, gazing upon| made him gulp down with a very ill grace his 
the wonderful appearance of the glow-worm star. | rising choler. 

It approached close to the open casement, and| As he ordered his retainers to cast again their 
out stepped from its brilliant centre a female fig- | nets, in hopes of fortune being more propitious, a 
ure of most lovely proportions and charming mien. | page, very much out of breath, from the speed he 
| had used, rushed towards him, bearing on his 
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He started from his seat at the entrance of this | 


lovely and bewitching vision. 

Her dress was formed of the finest lacework, 
as were her beautiful wings, that seemed to bear 
her like a bird to the spot of her wishes. 

In her hand she bore a little ivory wand in 
the form of a crook. Her wings closed as she 
reached the floor of the chamber, where she stood, 
gazing with her lovely blue eyes upon the young 
knight, whose astonishment was only equalled by 
his admiration. 

After the lapse of a few moments, a voice, like 
a silver bell, saluted his enraptured senses. 

‘** Beautiful mortal !”’ said the fairy, “* first of 
your race that has ever beheld me, I come to offer 
you my protection and the services of my power. 
I have heralded my coming by decorating the 
walls of your favorite chamber, and guiding you 
home from the labyrinth of the dark woods. 1 
beheld you sleeping as I wandered in the moon- 
light with my fairy court. I felt for your loneli- 
ness, and determined that one more mortal should 
experience the protection of my race, fur years 
have elapsed since such has been the case, all 
from the shocking conduct of the haman race in 
general, which has deterred our fairy world from 
interfering in mundane affairs, which have seldom 
turned out with a satisfactory result. 

‘* 1, contrary to the advice of my ministers and 
court, have determined upon espousing your in- 
terest, and to watch every action of your life, for 
I feel assured that you will bear me out by your 
future conduct and character. 

‘*My power, which is limited, shall be fully 
used fur your benefit. Forget not, though un- 
seen, that I constantly wateh you.” 

As she finished speaking, her form became 
gradually indistinct, and finally disappeared. 

The youth looked until he could no longer dis- 
tinzuish anything, then rubbed his eyes to try and 
convince himself that he was not dreaming, but 
he was as awake as any young gentleman could 
wish himself under the circumstances. That night 
he slept in a magic nightcap ! 


The bright morning’s light found the young 
knight with his retainers making the silver stream, 


| shoulders a net of wondrously fine texture, which 
|he said had just been left at the eastle-gate by a 
| Strange messenger, for his own particular use. 
| He recognized without a doubt the beautiful unri- 
valled work of the fairy. Reassured from this 
favorable omen that she had not forgotten him, or 
her promise, he gathered up its folds over his 
stalwart arm, and cast it in a most beautiful circle 
upon the rippling bosom of the stream. His re- 
tainers, having ceased their labors, watched with 
| intense anxiety the sinking of the net. 

The fish stuod no chance with such a net! 


It 


was drawn tenderly and gently to the banks. My 


gracious, what a haul! Exclamations of unfeigned 
astonishment burst from the group as they beheld 
the kicking, plunging, scaly prey, with their eyes 
glistening with astouishment to find themselves 
caught, after all their dodging, in so extraordinary 
a manner. 

Again it was cast with the like result. Enough 
is as good as a feast. The noble youth was satis- 
fied with his good fortune, and inwardly thanked 
the fairy for her splendid gift after he had dined 
upon the produce of its wonderful haul. 

He drank to her blue eyes afier dinner, and 
sighed, either with love or repletion. 

He sat and ruminated, and got very fidgety. 
At last he summoned his followers, great and 
small, and sallied out in the greenwood, to chase 
anything that should be unlucky enough to cross 
his path. 

Their bright spears glistened amidst the trees, 
and their merry chorus rolled in echoes through 
the glades. A concluding tu-ra-loo of one of the 
aforesaid choruses was cut short by a disapprov- 
ing grunt from a wild boar, who started up in a 
deuce of a rage from his oozy bed, to revenge 
himself on the spot, and on the disturbers of his 
repose. But, when he saw so strong a party, he 
halted. He was an old boar, and had the experi- 
ence of being hunted before, so he winked his old 
eye, and did the wisest thing he could do, retreat- 
ed again to his covert. 





This did very well for the pig, but it did not 
| do by any means for the knight and his followers, 
|who beheld in his unwieldy carcass promises of 
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goodly hams and sundry savory fries not to be en-{ upon their spears, and bore him to the noble cas 
tirely abandoned without a struggle. tle, where he was to be cooked. 

So to it they went, to pick a decent quarrel 
with the respectable forest-pig. Assault and bat- That night the bold young owner of the castle 
tery soon commenced. The boar, after tearing a| sat again pondering on his strange fortune. He 
few of their jerkins, and getting a few wounds in| would make the fairy an offer of permanent patt- 
his thick hide in return, took to the protection of | nership, not for what she had done, but for her 
the almost impervious thickets of the neighbor-| fascinating beauty. 
hood, which he would have been wise to have At his wish she sat upon the opposite chair to 
done before. him. Her little wand was in her hand, plying 

Helter-skelter went the excited group. Trees} itself with wondrous rapidity upon a single thread, 
and brambles, with a few yielding bogs, soon di-| which seemed, without end. to issue from a golden 
vided the party. ‘The young knight quickly out-| box at her feet. Her soft blue eyes were fixed 
stripped his followers, and found himself in a lone-| upon his face, as if awaiting his addressing her. 
ly dell, close upon the pig’s tail. This was all} At last he mustered up his courage, and spoke 
very well; but the brute turned round, and showed | to her. 

a face as angry as was to be expected under such ‘* Beautiful being !’’ exclaimed he, “‘ who and 
circumstances. what are you ?” 

The knight poised his spear, and the boar}; ‘* Mortal, I am bound to you by the tenderest 
sharpened his tusks; and now commenced as) affection, indulged in only by the sacrifice of my 
pretty a combat of two as ever was seen or writ-| immortal happiness ; for, were you to return my 
ten about; and I do not know anything more| affection, I could only be yours by becoming like 
pleasing and exciting than a deadly struggle, or,| yourself, mortal. The one supernatural gift, the 
in fact, combat of any kind, that is, when you are| proceeds of which I have lavished on you, would 
personally out of it. alone remain mine. Are you content to wed me, 

As I cannot depart from the truth in a thing | knowing this?” 
that is chronicled, I am forced much against my, ‘“ Yes, beautiful creature !’" answered the en- 
inclination to say, that the valiant knight lost his raptured youth. ‘‘ But by what name am I to 
spear, had his habiliments shockingly torn, and | call you ?”” 
was so completely bewildered by the pig's defen-; ‘* Crochet!’ replied she. 
sive and offensive tactics, that the pig had decid-| ‘‘ Lovely enchantress !’’ continued he, kneeling 
edly the best of it. iat her feet, and pressing his lips to her hand. 

Readers may sinile with contempt for such a, ‘‘ You are mine forever.” 
hero ; but, let them try a pig of the same size) As he said this, her lace-like wings fell from 
themselves. her shoulders, and she put her little wand in her 

Things were in this awkward predicament,! pocket, and returned his fervent embrace. 
when suddenly the scene was changed, and, 1) 
must own, a most unfair advantage taken of the! After their marriage she was so indefatigable 
brute. A something, looking like a floating mist; at her work, that it at last became dangerous, 
in the distance, hovered on its way, until it came} from its spreading over in every conceivable way 
perpendic alarly over the pig, whose attention was| everything in the castle. 
fully occupied by his prostrate enemy in front, who| The baron one night, heartily sick of her ae- 
might justly be said to be at his mercy. complishment, stole her wand, and threw it into 

Suddenly it stopped, and, taking the appear-| the castle-moat, after which she became an excel- 
ance of a net, it fell over the doomed pig, and! lent housewife. 
completely covered him. Vain were his strug-| Somebody must have found it lately, for every- 
gles; the more he rolled upon the earth and | body has discovered the stitch ! 
grunted, the more he became entangled in its| 


meshes. Now up rose the floored knight, and | use of the phrase “ true blue ;"’ but everybody does 
with the greatest presence of mind—there being | not know that its first assumption was by the 
no positive danger—he drew forth his bright steel) Covenanters, in opposition to the scarlet badge of 
hunting-knife, and, feeling its sharp edge, with a| Charles I., and hence it was taken by the troops 
look of great satisfaction, he cut the throat of his| of Leslie and Montrose in ae The puree S of 
unresisting foe, who gave up the ghost in exceed- the color was one of those religious pedantries in 
: . f . which the Covenanters affected a pharisaical observ- 
ing disgust at the unfairness of the transaction. 


; : ance of the scriptural letter, and the usages of the 
As he gave his last sigh, his envelope unfold- Hebrews ; and as as they named their children 


ing itself, went off in the same manner in which| Habakkuk and Zerubbabel, and their chapels Zion 
it had arrived, leaving him dead upon the stained| and Ebenezer, they decorated their persons with 
greensward. blue ribbons, because the following pa So 

On—on came the bold retainers now they were] precept was given in the law of Moses :—‘‘ Spea 





True Buve.—Everybody has heard and made 


; -_ | unto the children of Israel, and bid them that hey 
no longer of any particular use, except to praise make them fringes in the borders of their garments, 
throughout their generations, and that they put 


. , upon the fringe of their borders a ribband of blue.” 
beast. They raised his prize, with loud shouts,| —Num. xv. 38. 


and wonder at their master’s great prowess in 
slaughtering unaided so ponderous and mighty a 








UNIVERSITY REFORM—INDIAN SALT TAX REVENGED. 


From the Spectator. 
UNIVERSITY REFORM BEGUN. 


Lixe Alcides, the University of Cambridge is 
preparing for its own regeneration ; it is extending 
its high education ministry into the region of phys- 
ical and moral science. The boldness of such a 
step is greater than on the surface it looks. The 
universities have been reproached with being ‘ be- 
hind the age’’—with adhering to doctrine and views 
obsolete in the republic of intellect; and in their 
corporate capacity they were obnoxious to the 
charge. All corporate establishments must to a 
certain degree be behind their age ; they must con- 
cern themselves with diffusing instruction on settled 
points of knowledge; but it is precisely with the 
unsettled parts of knowledge that the highest intel- 
lect of any time is most actively engaged ; so that 
establishments are of necessity in the rear as com- 
pared with the great contemporary intellect of any 
given time. This has been especially the case 
with the two Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, 
from the peculiarity of their functions; they have} 


been not only seminaries of learning in general, but | 
schools of theology—she schools for training the| 
they were bound, | 
therefore, not only by the necessity to keep within | 


settled points of knowledge, but also to avoid the| * 
(no doubt lead to very perplexing considerations. 


priests of the national church ; 


discussion of any dectiing not accordant with the) 
doctrines received within the theological view. 


moral and physical, are perpetually changing, the, 


great establishments are bound to ignore all those | 


unsettled and advanced parts of knowledge in which | 
consists the enlightenment of the age; and hence} 
their retrograde condition—in a word, their igno-| 
rance. for it is worse deliberately to ignore an 


existing knowledge than to be simply on a level) 


with the knowledge of the time. 





But | 


as the relations between theology and the sciences, | 


In that respect 


they sent forth men with intellects so trained as to 
be fitted for any special vocation afterwards. 
Cambridge, however, has now taken the initia- 
tive in admitting the moral and physical sciences to 
full academical privileges; and Oxford must fol- 
low perforce. The consequences of that bold step 
are more vast than distinct to the present view, 
Some of those sciences, in their less recognized 
methods of pursuit, have already caused no small 
embarrassment to the fixed relations of theology 
with the universities, and now they are to be 
brought within the direct cognizance of the veteran 
establishments. Expedients for obviating still more 
perplexing embarrassment will demand great solici- 
tude and ingenuity in the reformers, and they should 
rather meet than evade the difficulties in their path. 
We perceive three alternative courses ; but it is the 
unperceived fourth course which is wanted. One 
would be, to teach the sciences as they were set- 
tled before any recent inquiries of a very disturbing 
kind; geology, for instance, would be taught as 
the Dean of York would teach it. Ora kind of 
compromise might be effected, and scientific inquiry 
might be carried on in a sort of hierology, with a 
secret meaning to the initiated and another to the 
vulgar; a plan which would allow the Bucklands 
and Sedgwicks all their desired activity, but would 


The third course would be, perfect freedom of sci- 
‘entific inquiry; leaving geology, chemistry, natu- 
ral and experimental science, and moral science, as 
free as the elements of which they treat, without 
regard to the fixed nature of theological doctrine or 
' the exigencies of the learned corporations as schools 
for the priesthood. To discover the fourth course 

would be a service of more practical value than to 
find out the north-west passage. 





THE INDIAN SALT-TAX REVENGED. 


the ecclesiastics have changed places with laymen | 
since the universities were founded; and the cor- 
porations must adhere, in the main, to the position | coincidences which ought to strike alarm into the 


AN ingenious writer has pointed out a series of 


of the priesthood. joes of the great official palace in Leadenhall 

Not altogether; for there has been one kind of | street; for if the facts are not merely ‘ pretty to 
evasion competent to the established instructors of | observe’ as coincidences, they indicate an awful 
our polite youth. Classical and mathematical studies | retribution for bad economics. The case stands 
have this peculiarity, that they are by their nature| thus. The exciting cause of Asiatic cholera is a 
wholly removed from any relation with the national | poison conveyed in the atmosphere. The methed 
theology; their difficulties constitute very useful | of the disease seems to consist in the death of the 
exercitation of the intellect, and thus they afforded | circulating system, for want of the salt ingrediest 
scope for development of the intellectual faculties in the blood. According to Liebig, salt is neces- 
apart from theological studies, which demand a | Sary to combine with the oxygen of the atmosphere 
more stationary frame of mind—one as different as| in order to carry off the carbonic acid of the blood. 


the past is from the future. The universities lim- 
ited their honors—their stimulants of study—exclu- 
sively to classical and mathematical studies; in 
other words, they urged the youthful mind into 
those fields of intellectual exercise where the author- 
ized instructors were free to carry on active train- 
ing. It was a consequence that the study of the 
mixed sciences was paralyzed in the universities, 
and driven elsewhere ; but they were only the freer 
for that exile from the established seats of learning ; 
and the two corporations could at least say that 





People living on inland vegetation do not find in 
their ordinary food enough of the chloride of sodi- 
um, and are fain therefore to seek it in the form of 
common salt. The inhabitants of India are a race 
living on inland vegetation ; but their supply of salt 
is kept down by the exorbitant tax, insomuch that 
they are obliged to put up witha minimum. In 
that country the cholera is engendered ; and from 
that distant region, ‘1a dal Gange,’’ the pest-cloud 
marches slowly across Asia, across Europe, to visit 
the lordly directors where they sit; it comes to 
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confute with sickly horrors the special-pleading of 
that Thomas Love Peacock who tried to vindicate 
the taxed and dirt-adulterated salt of India by its| 
colored likeness to the salt of Paris. The Indians | 
might address the directors in the words of the cho- 
rus stricken with terror for the re 


tribution that | 
comes upon the Assyrian queen— 


| 


Ah! sconvolta nell’ ordine eterno 
E natura in si orribile giorno! 
Nume irato dischiude |’ averno, 
Sorgon |’ ombre dal nero soggiorno. 
Minacciosa erra morte d’ intorno 
L’alme ingombra d'angoscie, d’orror. 
Spectator. 


A sprciaL deputation from the Peace Congress, 
which sat at Brussels on the 20th, 2Ist, and 22d 
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code. It also urged, on financial grounds, a gen- 
eral and simultaneous disarmament of all nations. 
Addresses embodying these views had been pre- 
pared for presentation to the governments and for 
publication to the people of all civilized nations. 
The one addressed to the British government was 
presented on Monday to Lord John Russell; who 
in receiving it expressed himself in terms of the 
deepest interest, and stated that he considered the 
great meeting at Brussels would be a means of pro- 
moting moderation and mutual kindness among the 
people of Europe. 


Dr. Bowring, in seconding a motion of compli- 
ment to M. Visschers and the vice-presidents, al- 
luded to the visit of the national guards :-— 


He had been much struck by the circumstance, 
that while we disarm our own soldiery when not 


on duty, such was the confidence in our French 
brethren that they were allowed to walk the streets 
pointment, on 30th October. The deputation was | of the metropolis with their swords and bayonets, 
headed by M. Visschers, a member of the Belgian | and not a word of reproach had been uttered against 
government, who presided at the congress; and | them. 

was introduced to Lord John by Mr. Ewart, M.P.,| MM. Visschers and M. Jousselin addressed the 
‘‘the vice-president of the congress for England.” | meeting, in speeches of national sympathy. The 
Mr. Elihu Burritt ‘‘ was present as vice-president | former said he felt in the midst of personal friends, 
of the congress for the United States ;’’ the Rever- | although speaking in a strange tongue to an audi- 
end Henry Richard appeared for M. Francois Bou- | ence in a strange land. ‘The latter vowed, in Eng- 
ret, ‘‘ vice-president for France ;’’ and Mr. John | lish, that the English were “ capital zood fellows ;”" 
Seoble appeared for the Baron Suringar, ‘ vice- | that ‘* Frenchmen love them all like brothers ;’’ and 
president for Holland.’’ Lord John Russell re-| that he would be an Englishman himself if he were 
ceived the deputation with courtesy, and professions | not a Frenchman. Mr. Elihu Burritt spoke ina 


September, waited on Lord John Russell, by ap- | 


of deep interest and sympathy. He is reported to | strain of poetical and religious fervor. 
have expressed ‘his ready belief that such meet- | 


Mr. Joseph Sturge announced future plans. It 
ings as those recently held at Brussels might be | js intended to have a far more effective conference 
wel] calculated to produce a temper of moderation | next year—if possible—at Paris. One or two 
and kindness amongst the various nations of the | prizes, of 2000 franes, are to be given for the best 
world ; but though to the full extent he admitted essay, in French, on the means of carrying out the 
the desirableness of universal peace, he appeared objects of the congress. An endeavor will be made 
to doubt whether, in the present circumstances of | to raise 5,000/. for carrying on the ‘‘ warfare,”’ in 
society, and whilst men’s passions remained as they | the next twelve months. 

were, such an end would be easily attainable. The | On the morning of the same day a meeting was 
deputation withdrew, much gratified by the inter-| held at the Hall of Commerce in the city, anda 
view.”” committee was constituted to carry out the objects 


: ’ | of the congress. —Spectator. 
A meertine of the ‘‘ Friends of Peace” was held | e } 


on Tuesday night, at Exeter Hall, to hear a report | 
of the proceedings of the late ‘* Peace Congress at | 
Brussels.’ Mr. Charles Hindley, M. P., presided ; | 
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supported by M. Visschers, Mr. Ewart, M. P., Mr. 
Elihu Burritt, Lord Beresford, Sir W. Lawson, | 
and Dr. Bowring, M. P. Before the speaking | 
began, a national guard, in full uniform and wear- 
ing his side-arms, was recognized at the back of 
the platform. He was summoned from his obscu- 
rity by the audience, with good-natured shouts and 
laughter at his arms; and, coming forward, was 
announced as M. Jousselin, deputy of the procureur 
of the French Republic. Mr. Scoble narrated the 
proceedings of the congress. 


Peace is the hare with many friends. Every- 
| body loves peace ; everybody has some fine thing 
| t0 say about peace; every one abhors war; and 
| this very fact places the champions of peace in 


| the predicament of those figures we see fighting 
| against the wind, and vainly buffeting an invisible 
‘foe. For the success of the peace congress a war 
} congress should be setup. A peace congress can 
|no more survive without an opposite than one at- 
| torney can thrive in a country town. The public, 
when it hears elaborate demonstrations of the 
blessings of peace and horrors of war, responds 
simply with the man in the farce, “* Buz, buz, I 
know it.” The whole mission of Christianity 
for eighteen centuries has been that which some 
worthy gentlemen have formed themselves into an 


association to reveal and promote. The peace 


It had adopted resolutions, that the resort to arms 
for the decision of international disputes is con- 
demned by religion, justice, reason, and the inter- 
ests of the people ; that the European governments 
should be invited to put arbitration-clauses in their 
treaties; and that a grand congress should be held 
for the purpose of framing a positive international 
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congress ought to be the congregation of every|were now? (Cheers and laughter.) It did not 
parish. follow that people were always the worse off for 

In the Catholic church there used to be a|?#"s conquered. 
devil’s advocate, upon whose fallacious arguments 
and cavils the orthodox polemic weapons were | 
exercised, and made to show their edge and poten- 
cy. The peace congress wants this convenience, 
it has no devil’s advocate ; it would be as easy to 
tind a defender and eulogist of cholera as a defend- 
er and eulogist of war. And let us add that it 
would be about as profitable to start a health con- 
gress against cholera, that is, an association to 
vombat cholera, by preaching the blessings of 
health, as a peace congress against war. 

No one pretends to have a good word to say for 
war ; the best to be pleaded for it is that it is an 
evil preferable to something worse. It is irra- 
tional, nobody gainsays it ; but what is there amiss 
in the world that is not irrational, and that would 
not be put an end to by the reign of pure reason? 
And why not; then, have an honesty congress to 
abolish the foolish practice of theft! and a virtue 
congress to banish forever the not more injurious 
than irrational immoralities ¢ 

The sure consequence of over-estimating our 
power for the attainment of any object is, upon 
experience of failure, recourse to another at any 
expense of consistency, as we have notably wit- 
nessed in the instance of Irish moral-force or- | 
ganization, whose progeny have been riot and | 
rebellion. And if the peace congress live long 
enough, and grow big enough, it will probably end 
by turning to and thrashing all the soldiers. 
‘** Give modesty its head, and it is a raging and a 
roaring lion,’’ says Sterne ; and the same, we ap- | - ; 
prehend, would be the turn of an unbridled pacifi | Why are they so wilful to struggle with men! 


. } , ce 
enthusiasm. ;on the sensible ground that to the submissive and 


We observe already symptoms of fanatical ex- |consenting no wrong can be done, the slight con- 
travagance, Mr. G. Thompson declaring that he | sideration being overlooked of the wrongs invited 
regards our army as practical Atheism. 
to infer from this that any departure from the strict} ~ [f 4 foot-pad had stopped this Mr. Rowley on 
precepts of Christianity is to be considered as prac- | js way home from Exeter Hall and demanded 
tical Atheism? and if so, how is one to be con-| his purse, would he have used his stick to guard 
sidered who, instead of taking no heed for the | pis pocket, or would he have said, “* My good fel- 
morrow, and looking to be fed as the young ravens | Jow, if I resist and you take my purse from me, 
are, receives a comfortable salary from the East | you will be a thief, and I shall not be the less 
for advocating a certain cause, which if righteous | robbed, therefore, to save you from committing a 
the Christian should advocate for justice’ sake, | felony, and to save myself from being pillaged, | 


and if unrighteous for no motive whatever . |make a free gift and spontaneous offering of my 
We note, too, a considerable lack of consistency | money to you.” 
and coherency in the arguments and views of the; The cause of peace cannot be served by the re- 
orators of the peace congress. The recognition | pugnant extravagances to which we have advert 
and fraternal reception of the national guard at! eq; and we have our doubts whether, with the 
Exeter Hall seemed rather to jar against the note | discreetest conduct and language, the assumption 
of the dove : but yet more startling was the view that peace wants congresses for the comprehension 
taken by Mr. S. Rowley, entrusted with one of the | of its blessings tends to the purpose in view. As 


resolutions, who coolly propounded the hypothesis : | we] might we have congresses to demonstrate the 


Now, suppose Louis Philippe had conquered , “istastefulness of taxes. The world is old enough 
this country a few years ago, who knew but that |to know what it pays for war, and the most effect- 


the people might have been better off than they | ual missionary of peace is the tax-gatherer. 


If people may be the better off for being con- 
quered, inasmuch as the results of conquest may 
be good, so, too, conquerors must be good also, 
and the sword, after all, in Mr. Rowley’s view, 
may be an instrument of benefit to the world. 
The desirable consequences proceeding from sub- 
mission would clearly be wanting but for the 
armed aggression. Mr. Rowley has mistaken his 
vocation, and should belong, as his logic indicates, 
to a war instead of a peace congress. Indeed, 
he may be qualified to fill that office, the absence 
of which we have pointed out, the devil's ad- 
vocate. 

As for his query whether England, conquered 
by Louis Philippe, would have been worse off, 
the presence of the national guard with their 
swords by their sides sufficiently answered the 
question; for the government, too bad for the 
French, and which drove them to arms, and has 
‘left them in arms, and with trust to their arms 
only for the defence of all that men hold dear, 
leaves no room for doubt as to what its blessings 
would have been, extended by the gentle means 
of invasion and conquest to a neighbor. We 
should probably not have been worse off than Al- 
geria. But is the cause of peace advanced by 
talking such balderdash as this, and preaching the 
impossible doctrine of submission, or rather pros- 
tration to all aggression? The whole argument, 
if argument it can be called, is condensed in 
Swift’s query, having another application : 











Are we | by such submission and consent. 
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From the Examiner, 28th Oct. 
LORD BROUGHAM’S EXPLANATION. 


In the parliamentary reports it frequently appears 
that a member explained, but prudently omitting 
all particulars of the explanation. This is a very 
good rule; for an explanation really explaining 
anything is one of the rarest things in the world. 
Ao explanation is ordinarily confusion worse con- 
founded. 

If explanation is usually so perplexed a matter, 
what must be an explanation of Lord Brougham 
by Lord Brougham! the Gordian knot unknotted, 
the Sphynx unriddled, or, in one word, the 
Brongham unBroughamed. But this impossible 
task Lord Brougham has attempted, and with the 
effect, as might be imagined, of surpassing all 
comprehension. 

As Dangle says in the Critic, ‘‘ Egad! I think 
the interpreter is the hardest to be understood of 
the two ;”? and Lord Brougham interpreting Lord 
Brougham is the climax of the unintelligible. 

The National charges his lordship with having 
found the grapes of the republican government 
sour, after the disagreeable discovery to a man 
who would be all things, that he could not be both 
Englishman and Frenchman at once. Upon this 
Lord Brougham explains : 


Naturalization was made easy by the decree of 
the provisional government, of which I was desirous 
to avail myself as speedily as possible, aware how 


short-lived any revolutionary ordinance might prove. 
I desired naturalization as a security against confis- 
cation; and though the property which I possess in 
the South of France is inconsiderable, these things 
are always by comparison ; and to me, a man of 
very moderate fortune, that property is greater than 


I can afford to lose. also desired, though no re- 
publican, to testify my confidence in the French free 
stitutions, how little soever I might trust the men 
who administer them under mob control. J s¢il/ 
rave the same confidence, and only fear that scenes 
of blood and anarchy may suspend these liberties. 


And what 7s this ‘* same confidence,’’ which Lord 
Brougham still possesses? He has a confidence in 
the French free institutions, but no trust in the 
men who administer them. That is, in Touch- 
stone's train of reasoning, the republican free insti- 
tutions are good inasmuch as they are republican, 


but villanous inasmuch as they are administered | 


by republicans. And this confidence in the free 
institutions consists with the apprehension that 
they will be swept away by blood and anarchy. 
This is as if a passenger were to profess al! confi- 
dence in the safety of a ship, avowing in the same 
breath the most lively apprehension of her going 
to the bottom every moment. 

Lord Brougham’s declaration that he is no re- 
publican has not the inconsistency in it which 
may seem, as he would have been a republican if 
the republic would have admitted him on the 
necessary terms. 

It seems certain, or at least as certain as anything 
can be in the conduct of Lord Brougham, that if 
he had been naturalized a French citizen as he 


eo 
DID 
| prayed, there would not have been uttered by him 
a word against the revolution of the republic ; and 
in all human probability a brilliant panegyric would 
have been pronounced, instead of the attack which 
At 
all events, Lord Brougham was eager to put forth 
ithe signs and show of confidence, whilst in his 
heart he believed that there was no security for 
life and liberty from hour to hour. And why 
this ’—because he had a little property at Cannes 
which he could not afford to lose. So, by his 
own account, he was ready to play the decoy 
duck, and to generate in his countrymen a confi- 
dence which he really did not feel, and whieh 


| followed three days after the disappointment. 





might betray some of them into investments as 
‘unsafe as that of Cannes. Perhaps stimulating 
|and thereby creating confidence in the new French 
institutions might have procured a purchaser for 
| Cannes itself, and released its proprietor from the 
jane predicament of pretending trust, while 
quaking in his shoes for a state of things momen- 
tarily threatened with blood and anarchy. 

| This alleged motive of so much crooked con- 
duct and dissimulation for the preservation of a 
|little property is of ineffable meanness, but we do 
not believe it to be true. Burke said of some one 
that he made his vices a cloak for something 
'worse, and Lord Brougham makes this confessed 
meanness a cloak for something worse. He 
‘assumes a vice which he has not. He never was 
a covetous or avaricious man, and has never been 
‘charged with any failing in the direction of money. 
Few men would feel less the loss of a little 
|property, and few would be at so little trouble to 
preserve it by any constraint upon conduct, or 
| violence to opinion. There is no tincture of ava- 
rice or covetousness in Lord Brougham ; his over- 
'weening failing is a vanity, a lust for display, 
\which when thw@grted takes an intensely malig- 
‘nant turn, and rages with a vindictiveness absolute- 
‘ly insane. Naturally he is not an ill-natured man ; 
‘but the slightest wound to his vanity, if any 
wound to his vanity ean be slight, festers and in- 
flames and stings him to excesses of the most pre- 
/posterous sort. All his faeulties seem lost in 
|these paroxysms of mortification; he forgets the 
acts and professions of the day before; he forgets 
|that memory has a place in the world; all ante- 
cedents are blotted out of his mind; he is alive 
to nothing but resentment, and has but one study 
or aim, one passionate desire to say the very worst 
of what has offended him. 





Wonpers or Cuemisty.—Aquafortis and the 
air we breathe are made of the same materials. 
Linen and sugar, and spirits of wine, are so much 
alike in their chemical composition, that an old 
shirt can be converted into its own weight in sugar, 
and the sugar into spirits of wine. Wine is made 
of two substances, one of which is the cause of 
almost all combination of burning, and the other 
will burn with more rapidity than anything in na- 
ture. The famous Peruvian bark, so much used 
to strengthen stomachs, and the poisonous principle 
of opium, are found of the same materials. —Scren- 
tific American. 
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-nospectTus.—Tius work is conducted in the spirit of 
u\ttell’s Museum of Foreign Literature, (which was favor- 
ably received by the public for twenty years,) but as it is 
twice as large, and appears so often, we not only give 
spirit and freshness to it by many things which were ex- 
cluded by a month’s delay, but while thus extending our 
scope aud gathering a greater and more attractive variety 
are able su to increase the solid and substantial part o 
our literary, historical, and political harvest, as fully to 
satisfy the wants of the American reader. 

The elaborate and stately Essays of the Edinburgh, 
Quarterly, and other Reviews ; and Blackwood’s noble 
criticisms on Poetry, his keen political Commentaries, 
highly wrought Tales, and vivid descriptions of rural and 
mountain Scenery ; and the contributions to Literature, 
History, and Common Life, by the sagacious Spectutor, 
the sparkling Examiner, the judicious Atheneum, the 
busy and industrious Literary Gazette, the sensible and 
comprehensive Britannia, the sober and respectable Chris- 
tian Observer; these are intermixed with the ae nr | 
and Naval reminiscences of tne United Service, and with 
the best articles of the Dublin University, New Monthly, 
Fraser's, Tait’s, Ainsworth’s, Hood’s, and Sporting Mag- 
azines, and of Chambers’ admirable Journal. e do not 
consider it beneath our dignity to borrow wit and wisdom 
from Punch; and, when we think it good enough, make 
use of the thunder of The Times. We shall increase our 
variety by importations from the continent of Europe, and 
from the new growth of the British colonies. 

The steamship has brought Europe, Asia, and Africa, 
into our neighborhood ; and will greatly multiply our con- 
nections, as Merchants, Travellers, and Politicians, with 
ali parts of the world; so that much more than ever it 


now becomes every intelligent American to be informeu 
of the condition and changes of foreign countries. And 
this not only because of their nearer connection with onr- 
selves, but because the nations seem to be has:ening, 
through a rapid process of change, to some new state of 
things, which the merely political prophet cannot compute 
or foresee, 

Geographical Discoveries, the progress of Colonization, 
(which is extending over the whole world,) and Voyages 
and Travels, will be favorite matter for our selections ; 
and, in general, we shall systematically and very ully 
acquaint our readers with the great department of Foreign 

airs, without entirely neglecting our own. 

While we aspire to make the Living Age desirable to 
all who wish to keep themselves informed of the rapid 
progress of the movement—to Statesmen, Divines, Law- 
yers, and Physicians—to men of business and men of 
eisure—it is still a stronger object to make it attractive 
and useful to their Wives and Children. We believe that 
we can thus do some good in our day and generation ; and 
hope to make the work indispensatle in every well-in- 
formed family. We say indispensable, because in this 
day of chea Titerature it is not possible to guard against 
the influx of what is bad in taste and vicious in morals, 
in any other way than by furnishing a sufficient supply 
of a healthy character. The mental and moral appetite 
must be gratified. 

We hope that, by “«winnowing the wheat from the 
chaff,” by providing abundant!y for the imagination, and 
"y a large collection of Biography, Voyages and Travels, 

istory, and more solid matter, we may produce a work 
which shall be popular, while at the same time it will 
aspire to raise the standard of public taste. 





Terms.—The Livine Ace is published every Satur- 
day, by E. Lirrect & Co., corner of “Tremont and Brom- 
field sts., Boston ; Price 124 cents a number, or six dollars 
a year in advance. Remittances for any period will be 
thankfully received and promptly attended to. To 
insure regularity in mailing the work, orders should be 
addressed to the office of publication, as above. 

Clubs, paying a year in advance, will be supplied as 
follows :— 

Fourcopiesfor . . . . $2000 
Nine “ " . ° . - $40 00 
Twelve“ ‘“ ° ° ° - $50 00 


Complete sets, in fifteen volumes, to the end of 1847, 
handsomely bound, and packed in neat boxes, are for sale 
at thirty dollars. 

Any volume may be had separately at two dollars, 
ane or a dollar and a half in numbers. 

Any number may be had for 12} cents; and it may 
be worth while for subscribers or purchasers to complete 
any broken volumes they may have, and thus greatly en- 
hance their value. 


Binding.—We bind the work in a uniform, strong, and 
good style ; and where customers bring their numbers in 
good order, can generally give them bound volumes in ex- 
ehange without any delay, The price of the binding is 
50 cents a volume. As they are always bound to one 


pattern, there will be no difficulty in matching the future 
volumes. 





Agencies.—We are desirous of making arrangements 
in all parts of North America, for increasing the circula 
tion of this work—and for doing this a liberal commission 
will be allowed to gentlemen who will interest themselves 
in the business. And we will gladly correspond on this 
subject with any agent who will send us undoubted refer. 
ences, 

Postage.—When sent with the cover on, the Living 
Age consists of three sheets, and is rated as a pamphlet, 
at 4jcents. But when sent without the cover, it comes 
within the definition of a newspaper given in the law, 
and cannot legally be charged with more than newspaper 
postage, (igcts.) We add the definition alluded to :- 

A newspaper is “any printed publication, issued in 
numbers, consisting of not more than two sheets, and 
published at short, stated intervals of not more than one 
month, conveying intelligence of passing events.” 


Monthly parts.—For such as prefer it in that form, the 
Living Age is put up in monthly parts, containing four or 
five weekly numbers. In this shape it shows to great 
advantage in comparison with other works, containing in 
each part double the matter of any of the quarterlies. 
But we recommend the weekly numbers, as fresher and 
fuller of life. Postage on the monthly parts is about 14 
cents. The volumes are published quarterly, each volume 
containing as much matter as a quarterly review gives in 
eighteen months. 





WasnincTon, 27 Vec., 1845. 


* Or all the Periodical Journals devoted to literature and science which abound in Europe and in this country, this 


has a 


ared to me to be the most useful. It contains indeed the exposition only of the current literature of the 


English language, but this by its immense extent and comprehension includes a portraiture of the human mind ia 


the utmost expansion of the present age. 


J.Q. ADAMS. 





